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CHIPS FROM AN 


URING a recent journey along 

the high Sierra, at various points 
from Lake Tahoe to Mount Shasta, the 
writer was interested in observing the 
evidences of Indian handicraft. There 
is no reason to believe that any tribes 
permanently abode at great elevations 
in the Sierra Nevada, if anywhere with- 
in the deep snow-line. In the summit 
valleys, about the lakes, and at the 
sources of streams, where these wild 
children of Nature would find it most 
convenient and pleasant to live, the ele- 
vation above the sea is from 5,000 to 
7,500 feet, and the snow falls in winter 
to a depth of ten to twenty feet, contin- 
uing on the ground from November or 
December, when the fall commences, 
until June or July. Most of the lakes 
at this season are frozen and covered 
with snow; even the smaller streams 
are often banked over with snow; and 
the game has fled to the lower portions 
of the range. But while the high Sierra 
was not the constant home of the In- 


INDIAN 


WORKSHOP. 


dians, they resorted to it regularly in 
the summer season, extending from 
June or July to November, except 
where they were denizens of the great 
lower valleys, which supplied them with 
all they needed in every season, and 
were, moreover, occupied by the less 
warlike tribes, who were seldom able to 
cope with their hereditary foemen of the 
mountains. The summit region of the 
Sierra Nevada furnished good fishing in 
its lakes, and some ofits streams. Deer, 
and mountain-quail, and grouse abound- 
ed. Huckleberries, thimble-berries, wild 
plums, choke-cherries, gooseberries, and 
various edible roots were tolerably plen- 
tiful. The furry marten, weasel-like an- 
imals, woodchucks, and squirrels were 
tempting prey. The water was better 
and the climate cooler than those at a 
less elevation. Hence this region was 
the resort of Indians from both slopes 
of the range, and often the possession 
of a picturesque valley by lake or river 
was decided by battle between tribes 
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from Nevada and California. The 
Hetch- Hetchy Valley, or “Little Yo- 
semite,” for instance, was, up to a very 
recent date, disputed ground between 
the Pah- Utahs, from the eastern slope, 
and the Big Creek Indians, from the 
western slope, who had several fights, 
in which the Pah -Utahs (commonly call- 
ed Piutes) were victorious. This state- 
ment was made to the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences by Mr. C. F. Hoffmann, 
of the State Geological Survey, on the 
authority of Joseph Screech, a mount- 
aineer of that region; and similar state- 
ments have been made to the writer by 
old mountaineers, with reference to the 
Yosemite Valley and other former abo- 
riginal resorts along the summit of the 
Sierra. As the mountain Indians, and 


those of the Nevada plateau, were com- 
paratively nomadic in their habits, they 
left few or none of those large black 
mounds, indicating long and constant 


residence, which were left so abundant- 
ly by the mud-hut builders of the Sacra- 
mento basin. Pieces of bark stripped 
from fallen pines or firs, and slanted on 
end against tree-trunks or poles, with a 
circle of stones in front for a fire - place, 
were the usual shelter of the California 
mountain tribes, except that in the north- 
ern extremity of the State, where the 
winter climate is more rigorous, some of 
the tribes—notably the Klamaths and 
their congeners—built log-huts, employ- 
ing bark and brush shelters only in their 
summer fishing and hunting excursions. 
Speaking generally, therefore, the mount- 
ain Indians have left few traces of them- 
selves, except the stone implements 
which are occasionally unearthed, or 
still found in the possession of the 
wretched remnants of once powerful 
tribes. 

Along the summit of the Sierra Ne- 
vada there is scarcely any memento of 
them to be found, except the arrow- 
heads shot away in hunting or fighting, 
or the broken arrow-heads and chips 
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from the same to be gathered at places 
which have evidently been factories of 
aboriginal weapons. The most notable 
find of this latter sort made by the writ- 
er was at the Summit Soda Springs—a 
most picturesque spot at the head of the 
northernmost fork of the American Riv- 
er, nine miles south of Summit Valley 
Station on the Central Pacific Railroad. 
Here, at an elevation of about 6,300 feet 
above the sea, the river breaks through 
a tremendous exposure of granite, which 
it has worn into narrow gorges several 
hundred feet deep, except where it runs 
rapidly through valley-like glades of con- 
iferous woods, in which the new soil is 
covered with a rank growth of grasses, 
flowering plants, and shrubs — where 
the deer come to drink at the salt-licks, 
and the piping of quails is constantly 
heard, alternating with the scolding cry 
of jays and the not unpleasant caw of the 
white-spotted Clark crow. Just in the 
rear of the public house kept at this lo- 
cality, the river tumbles in slight falls 
and cascades over slanting or perpen- 
dicular walls of richly colored granite, 
shaded by beautiful groves of cedar and 
yellow pine, which grow in the clefts of 
the rock to the very edge of the stream, 
and crown the dark cliffs above. On 
the rounded tops of the ledge overlook- 
ing these foaming waters, on both sides 
of the stream, the Indians used to sit, 
chipping away with stone upon stone, to 
make arrow-heads. This was their rude, 
but romantic workshop; and the eviden- 
ces of their trade are abundant on the 
sloping rock, in the coarse granitic soil 
which forms the talus of the ledge, and 
in the blackened litter of their ancient 
camp-fires. 

Before these deposits had been dis- 
turbed by visitors to the springs, frag- 
ments of arrow-heads and chips of the 
materials composing them could read- 
ily be found upon the surface, where not 
covered by bushes. Their flat shape 
and light specific gravity caused them to 
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wash to the top, and one had only to 
look carefully, lightly raking with finger 
or stick the superficial gravel, to find 
many a curious specimen. In this pe- 
culiar quest many persons, including la- 
dies, who cared nothing for the scien- 
tific or artistic suggestions of the sim- 
ple objects sought, developed a strong 
interest. It kept them out of doors with 
Nature; it gave them a pretext for re- 
maining in the air by a lovely scene; it 
aroused that subtile sympathy which is 
excited in all but the dullest minds by 
the evidences of human association with 
inanimate things, and particularly by the 
relics of a race and a life which belong 
to the past. 

The Indians who congregated at this 
point, summer after summer, whether 
from Utah or California, employed in 
arrow-head making every variety of flint 
rock, of slate, spar, and obsidian or vol- 
canic glass. The larger heads were 
made of slate and obsidian, which mate- 
rials served also for spear - heads, used 
formerly in spearing fish, and common- 
ly from two to four inches long. Ob- 
sidian seems to have been better adapt- 
ed for all sorts of heads than any other 
material. It could be shaped with less 
risk of breaking in the process, and could 
be chipped with flint to a much sharper 
edge and point. The points of some of 
the small obsidian heads gathered by 
the writer are so keen, even after long 
burial or surface floating, that a slight 
pressure will drive them into the skin of 
the finger. The greater number of small 
arrow-heads found, as well as the larger 
proportion of chips, consisted of the 
flints, including jasper and agate, vari- 
ously and beautifully colored and mark- 
ed; of obsidian, of chalcedony, of smoky 
quartz, and feldspar; very rarely of quartz 
crystal, and in only one instance of cor- 
nelian. While the larger heads meas- 
ure from an inch and a half to two, three, 
or four inches in length, with a breadth 
of half an inch to an inch or an inch and 
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a half at the widest part, the smaller 
heads measure only from three-quarters 
of an inch to an inch in length, their 
greatest breadth being seldom more 
than half an inch. The latter were ev- 
idently intended for small game chiefly, 
and especially for birds and squirrels. 
The workmen seem to have had more 
difficulty in making them, for they are 
often found broken and imperfect. This 
was due not alone to their size, but also 
chiefly to the difference in material when 
the small vein-rocks were used, these 
breaking with a Jess even fracture, and 
being full of flaws. Persistence in the 
use of such uncertain material, when ob- 
sidian was so much better adapted to 
the purpose and equally abundant, would 
seem to have been dictated by a rudi- 
mental taste for the beautiful. 

A collection of the jasper, agate, chal- 
cedony, and crystal chips and heads 
presents a very pretty mixture of colors, 
and the tints and markings of these 
handsome rocks could not but have in- 
fluenced their selection by the Indians, 
who spent upon their manipulation an 
infinite amount of care and patience. It 
is interesting to note even so slight an 
evidence of taste in these savages of the 
Sierra, especially when we remember 
that it was supplemented by the artistic 
finish they gave to their bows and to the 
feathered shaft that bore the arrow-head, 
no less than to the quiver of wild skin in 
which the arrows were carried. Here is 
the tip of a beautifully cut jasper head. 
We can fancy the chagrin of the Indian 
maker when an unlucky blow from his 
stone implement, or an unsuspected flaw 
in the flint, caused it to break off. In 
one instance several fragments of the 
same head of this material were found 
and fitted together. There is some rea- 
son to suppose that the selection of the 
above materials may occasionally have 
been decided by the superstitious attri- 
bution to them of occult qualities. Near- 
ly all aboriginal tribes, and even some 
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civilized races, have attached a peculiar 
sanctity and potency to certain stones, 
and thé Chinese to this day give a re- 
ligious significance to the jade. It is 
uncertain, however, to what extent such 
notions obtained among and influenced 
the simple savages of California. 

None of the rocks used at this Indian 
workshop were obtained in the locality. 
The writer was able to trace their origin 
to the shores of Lake Tahoe, across 
the western crest of the Sierra, and not 
less than twelve or fifteen miles from 
the Soda Springs by any passable trail. 
There they are so abundant as to have 
partly formed the beautiful gravel beach- 
es for which the lake is famous. The ob- 
sidian proceeded from the ancient craters 
that adjoin the lake, the source of those 
enormous ridges of volcanic material 
which form its outlet, the cafion of 
Truckee River. Doubtless the flints, 
slates, and obsidian of this region form- 
ed objects of barter with the lower coun- 
try Indians, who seem to have anciently 
used them, for the writer remembers 
seeing arrow-heads of such materials 
among the Sacramento Valley tribes 
twenty-four years ago. On the Lake 
Tahoe beaches are sometimes found 
spear-heads of obsidian five inches long, 
with perhaps an inch of their original 
length broken off, generally at the barb- 
ed end. On the shore of the Ice Lakes, 
in Anderson Valley, the writer picked 
up a skillfully cut and very sharp spear- 
head of grayish-white flint, which must 
have been over four inches long before 
the barbed end was lost. Similar ma- 
terials to the above were used, and still 
are used to some extent, by the mount- 
ain Indians in the northern Sierra, as 
far as Mount Shasta, the rocks of the 
crest furnishing them everywhere along 
the line of volcanic peaks which dom- 
inate the range. About the flanks of 
Mount Shasta, especially on the Me- 
Cloud River side, obsidian is very plen- 
tiful, and, with some beautifully variegat- 
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ed flints, seems to have been most used. 
The writer found extensive chippings of 
it at several points on the head - waters 
of the Sacramento, notably at Bailey’s 
Soda Springs, thirteen miles south of 
Strawberry Valley, where the Castle 
Rocks—fantastic crags of granite—push 
up through the slates and lavas of the 
neighborhood 2,500 feet above the river. 
Here, as at the Summit Soda Springs, 
nearly four hundred miles to the south, 
the Indians had chosen one of the most 
charmingly picturesque spots for an ar- 
row-head factory. But here something 
else than an instinct for the beautiful 
moved them in their choice of locality. 
There is fine trout and salmon fishing 
in the river, while there are no fish at 
all in the upper norerith Amcan, near 
the Summit Springs, owing to the falls, 
which prevent fish from ascending. 
Again, the snow - fall is not so great 
on the Sacramento as to drive the In- 
dians away in the winter. Its bank is 
their preferred home at all seasons. 
There they still fish and hunt, and are 
more nearly in a primitive condition than 
their kindred farther south, who are now 
few in numbers and more or less do- 
mesticated with the Whites. Of course, 
since the Indians of the Sierra Nevada 
came into familiar contact with the 
Whites, they have adopted fire-arms, in 
preference to bows and arrows, when 
they can obtain them, and even where 
they retain the latter are very apt to use 
metal or artificial glass in making arrow 
and spear heads. In a good measure, 
also, they have abandoned the use of the 
stone- mortars employed for so many 
ages by their ancestors, and which about 
Mount Shasta, as perhaps in other old 
volcanic regions, were made of trachyte, 
as certain other implements were made 
of red lava. Going back to the days 
before the Pale-face invaded their land, 
one can easily recall groups of these 
aborigines, seated on the picturesque 
Jake and river—spots they always chose 
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for their homes or summer resorts—sort- 
ing out the beautiful stones they had 
procured for arrow-heads, and chipping 
away slowly as they chatted and laugh- 
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ed, while the river sung, or the cataract 
brawled, or the piny woods soughed, 
as musically and kindly to them as 
to us. 


GENEVA AND CHILLON. 


DOZEN enormous omnibuses 
A were backed up to the platform 
overlooking the ancient outpost of the 
Cesars, as we filed through the iron 
gate from the cars. They were drawn 
by enormous horses, driven by enor- 
mous men. In fact, all things here look 
larger than at Paris. The policemen, 
in their pretty unifotms, are a head tall- 
er than those down yonder, a day’s run 
distant. Geneva lies under us, cut in 
two by the blue Rhone; the Jura be- 
hind, that always looks like a great bank 
of thunder-clouds; and away to the south, 
above the intervening mountains, loom 
the Alps, with Mont Blanc for a centre- 
piece. 

Everything is so quiet here, so still 
and orderly, that but for the uproarious 
American running up and down the plat- 
form, guide-book, umbrella, and hat-box 
in hand, you might imagine yourself in 
church. While the hundreds of travel- 
ers are being distributed and disposed 
of, you take a look beyond. The east- 
ern American, seeing all this for the first 
time, pronounces it a success, and is in 
ecstacies; but the Californian simply 
says, “Pretty fine copy of the Sierra,” 
and begins to look about for his hotel. 
There was one omnibus, drawn by two 
great gray horses, that plunged and 
neighed like battle- steeds, and I climb- 
ed to a place with the driver. As I as- 
cended the steps, I saw a pretty young 
face through the window, and was glad 
of my choice. “It is a French princess 
on her travels,” I said, and promised 
myself a nice flirtation at Geneva. 


Down through the great white houses, 
over the bridge of the Rhone—with Rous- 
seau to the right sitting on a great pile 
ofe brass books, with another brass 
book on his knees—and we are at the 
door of the Metropole Hotel. This isa 
sort of “Langham” for the Americans. 
I did not know it before. This conies 
of refusing to read a guide-book. Still 
I did not murmur, for the pretty French 
face here descended the steps, and, tak- 
ing an old gentleman’s arm, entered the 
stately establishment. The house was 
full to the top, but we protested that the 
long hot ride had left us in no mood to 
look further, and we were permitted to 
register our names. 

“Twas ever thus.” The old gentle- 
man proved to be a San Francisco butch- 
er, and the pretty French princess his 
daughter. His wife was also of the par- 
ty, and she had attached to her train 
three dried-up, venerable virgins of the 
Eastern States—a sort of traveling mu- 
seum of antiquities. We climbed, and 
climbed, and climbed. At last the roof 
shut down upon us, and we disappeared 
in the holes under the steep slate. A 
broad - shouldered attendant pushed up 
a trap in the roof, and I stuck my head 
through the opening. The great black 
Jura to the left, the Alps to the right, 
and Lake Leman at my feet stretched 
away to the east until it ran its long 
blue nose against the horizon. Pleas- 
ure - boats went up and down, and over 
the still blue waters, and bands of music 
played sweet airs in a garden on the 
hill. I looked along the roof, and only 
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ten feet away the pretty lady of the 
butcher blossomed through the slanting 
slate. She bobbed back again, howev- 
er, like a California squirrel, as soon as 
she saw she was observed, and then one 
of her collection of antiquities took her 
place, only to go through the same per- 
formance. Pretty soon the butcher him- 
self came to the surface, lit a cigar, and 
smoked like a little chimney. 

The sun went down, and then to right 
and left, all along the roof, in a double 
row, we cropped out and blossomed up, 
men and women, and looked at eath 
other, and laughed at the odd-looking 
flower-bed on the slanting house-top of 
Geneva. The great hotel was honey- 
combed with Americans; nobody, in 
fact, but Americans, and yet everybody 
mistook everybody for a Frenchman or 
a German. The next morning I took a 


run through town in quest of other quar- 
ters; but every house was boiling over, 
bubbling, seething with Americans. 


Let us stick a pin here, and stop to 
consider. I think no one disputes the 
claim of California to the finest scenery 
in the world, backed by a climate that 
surpasses this in its balmiest mood. 
Then why do we cross the seas to see 
Geneva? Why are we Americans build- 
ing and beautifying Geneva to-day ; and 
to-day building cities with California 
gold on what would otherwise be the 
ruins of Paris and London? The rea- 
sons are several, yet, all together, hard- 
ly sufficient. But we come from Califor- 
nia here partly because great men have 
trod these streets before us. Yonder 
sits Rousseau on his little island; out 
there stands the chd/eau of Voltaire; 
and away up yonder Byron limned, and 
touched the place with the touch of im- 
mortality. People like to step in the 
visible foot- prints of the great. Paris 
and London each have their galleries of 
illustrious names, and these allure us all 
more than we are willing to confess. 
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Barnum was not altogether a bad man 
when he attempted to take to America 
the house in which Shakspeare was born. 
I think if some one would or could man- 
age to take the bones of the divine Will- 
iam himself to America, it would be a 
paying investment to practical and com- 
mercial Columbia. This little basketful 
of bones enriches and fertilizes not only 
Stratford but the whole country round, 
and the routes leading to the shrine of 
Avon. 

Now let us talk a little business. Let 
us suppose even such an absurd thing 
as America taking a little care of her 
men and women, who—neglecting the 
ready, open, and easy roads of commerce 
and speculation—undertake the tortuous 
and unpromising paths of literature. Let 
us suppose that now and then a literary 
man gets one of the thousand little sine- 
cures that are annually meted out to 
loud-mouthed, turbulent politicians, and 
is thereby permitted to rest and write 
at leisure, instead of having to measure 
off his brain as a merchant measures 
tape, to pay for his daily bread. Ido not 
know that we have anybody now in the 
land who deserves such great consider- 
ation, but it occurs to me to throw out 
these suggestions for the future use of 
the country. 

The literary man of America has the 
whole world to compete with. Without 
having had, as a rule, too many advan- 
tages in early life, he finds himself meas- 
uring swords, as soon as he rises to the 
surface, with men of Europe who were 
born in libraries and bred in universi- 
ties. He finds, for the most part, his 
competitors are not only men of letters, 
but in most cases men of fortune, with 
leisure to travel, time to repose, and 
friends to hold up their hands when they 
are weary. *Against these Goliaths, each 
little David of America is marched out 
without even so much as a small stone 
to do battle with. He has not only to 
make the fight openly and empty-hand- 
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ed, but nine cases out of ten his own 
countrymen are mocking and making 
faces at him, and punching at him from 
the rear. No wonder he breaks down 
and dies, or leaves the field disgusted. 
I happen to know one gentleman who 
is now perhaps in New York, and an- 
other who is in San Francisco or the 
Sandwich Islands, who lived once upon 
atime on the Pacific. These two gentle- 
men have done more for California than 
all the quartz speculators, politicians, 
and railroad men that ever set foot in a 
saloon. The grateful country undertook 
to starve them to death at first, but as 
they refused to die as soon as desired, 
the country has concluded to “chaw 
them up and spit them out ’’—or one of 
them, at least—on general principles. 
America has no literature, no literary 
men, no shrines to speak of. The only 
wonder is that she has anything of the 
kind at all. 

Let us again return to business. Sup- 
pose we had a Shakspeare located in 
Illinois. Suppose we had a Byron or 
two planted in California, and so on. 
O, my commercial country, don’t you 
think it would pay? As a cold, delib- 
erate, commercial speculation, I now 
propose that we take up the next thou- 
sand or two energetic and deserving as- 
pirants who get their heads above water, 
and begin to treat them at least with re- 
spect and civility. I propose, that, with- 
out compelling a man to first get down 
in the mud and mire of politics and roll 
himself there until he smells of party filth, 
we give him such offices and honors as 
he has honestly won with his pen—and 
that we give them, too, without compel- 
ling him to sacrifice and sell his man- 
hood. All this is, of course, experi- 
mental; but I sincerely believe that 
such a course would in the march of 
centuries, if not a few decades, produce 
for the country a few first-class shrines 
and profitable and paying tombs. At 
all events, it would cost nothing, and 
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the possible benefits are well worth the 
seeking. 


I found Geneva too full of my coun- 
trymen; not that they are altogether 
disagreeable, but when you travel in 
strange lands you must travel among 
strange people as well, or you lose half 
the charm and novelty of your journey. 
Umbrella in hand, I beckoned to a pass- 
ing carriage. The man drove his gen- 
teel, white-cushioned brougham up to 
the steps, and, handing him my leather 
bag, I said: 

“Monsieur, you will promenade me 
hias skukum along the camino to the 
bolo-bas, then to the big canim on du lac 
Genéve.” This exhausted my French, 
but the polite driver answered hastily : 

“Vis, yis, yer honor—you want to 
be driven through the principal streets, 
and then to the morning boat up the 
lake?” 

I bowed my head in silence, and climb- 
ed into the cushioned chariot. The most 
noticeable thing in a drive through Gen- 
eva is the new and rising buildings. 
Everywhere, up the lake and down the 
Rhone, to right and to left you hear the 
sound of the hammer and the sturdy 
strokes of the stone-cutter. Geneva is 
building as rapidly as a mining town of 
the Sierra of old, and, I trust, more per- 
manently; and it is all being done for 
Americans, and with American money. 
The amount of gold that we pour out 
in this old citadel of the savage Calvin is 
something fabulous. 

We reached the boat. A band of fnu- 
sic was playing mountain airs on the 
farther end, broad-shouldered men were 
carrying boxes and Saratoga trunks 
across the side, and I saw at once that 
I was not to be alone in my excursion. 
Soon the clerk of the boat, in a pretty 
uniform and with the most gracious man- 
ner, came by, and asked me where I 
would be pleased to go. I did not know 
or particularly care, so that I got out of 
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the sardine-box at the top of the Me- 
tropole, and I said: 

“Monsieur, take me to some little 
place where there are no Americans.” 

He looked at me for a moment with 
amazement, then he looked hopelessly 
up and down the lake, and away across 
toward Mont Blanc, and at last shook 
his head. Suddenly a new idea seem- 
ed to strike him, and he lifted his eyes 
toward heaven. Possibly he meant 
something by this, and possibly he did 
not. Alas! I shall never know, for just 
then a cinder came down into the gen- 
tle Switzer’s eye, and, after an applica- 
tion of his handkerchief, he handed me 
a ticket for the mouth of the Rhone—at 
the extreme farther end of the long blue 
lake, nearly twenty-five leagues away— 
and left me to my reflections. 

No, I was not to be alone by a heap! 
It seemed to me that about two hundred 
of my countrymen and countrywomen 
had likewise been taken with a desire 


that morning to get away from the 
Americans, for soon our little craft was 
more of a sardine-box than the great 
Metropole. 

Geneva—or Lake Leman, as Byron 
loved to call it—is a pretty lake. I 
think I have read something like this 


before. The white Alps lie to the right 
and the black Jura to the left, as we 
swing loose and point our little flat sar- 
dine-box to the upper Rhone. 

“O, my countrywomen! why will you 
be so boisterous when away on your 
travels? Is it not enough that we know 
you are Americans by your beauty and 
by your abundance of hair?” 

*** A low voice, an excellent thing in 
woman,’ is not far from the questioner,” 
said a stout old Englishman at my el- 
bow, as he looked as straight as he could 
through his glasses at a lady from Bos- 
ton; and then he added, good-natured- 
ly: “Well, God bless the women, any- 
way. Were it not for women, I don’t 
think I should care to remain on earth.” 
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“OQ, my honest neighbor,” I said, 
softly, “were it not for women I do not 
think I should have come upon earth at 
all.” 

And so we clove up this still blue lake, 
chopping across from side to side to 
pack and unpack our little box, until the 
sun went down on Leman, and found us 
at the mouth of the Rhone. An omni- 
bus stood there, and it was branded 
“Hotel Byron.” I did not like the 
name, and yet I could not resist it. A 
splendid structure it is, with the prison 
of Chillon squatted in the edge of the 
lake only a rifle-shot to the right. What 
a strange fancy to have all the dishes 
pictured over with the face of the poet. 
How dreamy and sentimental you feel, 
after digging industriously through your 
hash, to find the divine face peeping up 
at you through the fragments of your 
breakfast! The next morning I rushed 
down to the Castle of Chillon, and found 
quite an army of tourists already on the 
spot, strung on the long benches on ei- 
ther side of the draw-bridge, or saunter- 
ing about the court- yard waiting for the 
guide to lead them into the old stamp- 
ing-ground of Citizen Bonivard. Un- 
der the narrow draw-bridge in the moat 
which was once filled with water, I sup- 
pose the patient Switzer had piled his 
winter’s firewood, and spread there his 
blankets to dry in the morning sun. A 
pair of tortoise-shell cats had curled 
themselves up on these, and a tourist 
was leaning over the railing and poking 
at them with his Alpine staff. 

The guide came—a stout, quiet, and 
sensible man—and led us down and in- 
to a place that looked most like the en- 
trance of a wine-cellar. Here another 
yellow cat crossed our path, and the 
tourist raised his lance like a knight of 
old. Then we came to a long, wide 
hall, after passing through a door or 
two, and this was Bonivard’s prison. 
It is wide, spacious, and almost as well 
lighted as a school-room. It is nearly 
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ag large and quite as dirty as a sheep- 
corral on the San Joaquin. Six or sev- 
en pillars of stone stand here, and their 
number probably suggested to Byron 
the number of victims in the poem. 
Two of‘ these pillars have little rings in 
them. These rings are large enough 
and stout enough, it is my firm convic- 
tion, to hold the stoutest poodle-dog that 
ever roamed the streets of San Francis- 
co. On one of these pillars some vaga- 
bond has cut the name of Byron. In 
the ante-room is an old beam, on which 
it is said some men were hung, and a 
niche near by is pointed out as the place 
where they slept the night before exe- 
cution. It is some consolation to know 
that the place was probably too-cold and 
damp for fleas. 

The awful pit, which has been so oft- 
en and so graphically described —about 
eighteen hundred times—by my bold 
countrymen, as the place where some 
eight hundred unfortunates were made 
to walk down to eternity, under the 
promise and supposition that they were 
to emerge to light and liberty, looks 
much like a little prospect-hole sunk on 
a quartz ledge. I am pretty certain that 
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this was simply a well, used for furnish- 
ing water to the inmates of the castle, 
and that it was never used for any oth- 
er purpose. A frail railing now sur- 
rounds the well; it is approached by 
visitors on tiptoe, and peered into with 
shudders, sighs, and sobs. 

Most of the castles of this Old World 
are humbugs, of course, and no one ex- 
pects to believe what the guide and the 
guide-books have to say, except perhaps 
“our traveling correspondent ;” but this 
one of Chillon I think the saddest “sell” 
of them all. There is, or was some years 
ago, at Eugene City, Oregon, an old 
flouring- mill that resembled Chillon 
Castle more than anything I ever saw. 
Some more yellow cats were coiled up- 
on the frowning battlements of the Cas- 
tle of Chillon, as we passed through 
the court-yard, slipped into the hands 
of the quiet and gentlemanly guide what- 
ever we chose to give, and crossed the 
narrow bridge; but these were all the 
signs of life I saw. My old Castle of 
Chillon is broken into fragments, blown 
to the moon, and a little gray Oregon 
grist- mill is mounted forever in’ its 
place. 
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ARLY in that red-letter year which 

will ever be accepted as the real 
nativity, there came to California a man 
for whom Fortune had in store a devious 
and melancholy career. Although he 
was what is popularly called a self-made 
man, he possessed the sensitive soul and 
the refined nature which generally come 
of “long descent” and ample leisure. 
Rude contact with the world had not 
soured him, the hard knocks of honest 
bread - winning had not steeled the fine 
temper of his soul. He was a man, take 
him all in all, who, but for his one fatal 


weakness subsequently developed, might 
have stood in the high places of society, 
and met on terms of free and fearless 
equality the greatest of the land. Though 
hard beset and cramped in youth by 
poverty, he had contracted none of 
the petty acidities and angularities of 
the children of penury. An industrious 
worker in a subordinate and somewhat 
utilitarian branch of one of the fine arts, 
he yet found leisure to study its purely 
zsthetic uses, and also to gain some 
practical knowledge of physical geology 
and mineralogy. 
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Such a man was Arnot Guyl at the 
time the following narration opens. A 
man of a smooth and rather feminine 
face, as it might have been of an Adon- 
is, but finely cut and resisting wrinkles 
in all his dissipation; a forehead high 
but not broad, showing the artist-bent 
of the man; large, splendid eyes, but of 
an infinitely weary and melancholy look 
at the last, evading your own and seek- 
ing rest; an abundance of brown and 
lustrous hair. 

He had left behind him in the Eastern 
States a wife and two daughters, for 
over his life there had already crept a 
dark shadow, which it is not our prov- 
ince here to draw aside. Coming out 
to begin a “new life ina new land,” he 
had bravely and hopefully set himself to 
cancel past errors, and to consign un- 
happy memories to oblivion. After sev- 
eral years had elapsed, and he had writ- 
ten many letters East which elicited no 
reply, he was forced to the conclusion 
that his wife was either dead or had 
chosen to forget him. After due delib- 
eration, he re-married. 

His second choice fell upon the wid- 
ow of an officer of the Government in 
the foreign service, a lady who had 
moved on the highest 2/veau of wealth 
and position, not only in San Francisco, 
but also in the small circle of Americans 
who constituted “society” in that part of 
the Ausland where her husband happen- 
ed to be stationed. She was one of those 
women, who, when they have reached 
the turning climacteric of life, so singu- 
larly and categorically proceed to falsify 
the slight and unhopeful auguries of 
youth. From a giddy belle she had be- 
come “a perfect woman, nobly planned.” 
That wild and wanton excess of vivacity, 
verging even to flippancy, and some- 
times drawing down upon her head from 
straight-laced and straight-stayed old 
dames all the terrible excommunica- 
tions which are contained in the epithet 
“fast,” had turned in her to the gain of 
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force. That splendid elasticity which 
had brought her unharmed through the 
gypsy-dance of feminine fashion and 
folly, to the confusion of the godly who 
had prophesied, now made her capable 
of heroic enduring. 

After all his correspondence and his 
prolonged waiting, Guy] had believed 
himself free to re- marry. Judge, then, 
his consternation, his remorse, some 
while after that event occurred and was 
advertised in the matrimonial columns 
of the papers, to receive a missive from 
his former (and presently legal) wife! 
She upbraided him bitterly for his infi- 
delity — why had he not at least return- 
ed to search for her and assure himself? 
What a legacy of imperishable hate and 
scorn had he left to his daughters ! 

Poor Guyl was distraught with the 
bitterness of self-reproach. It had cer- 
tainly been an imprudent step, seeing he 
had not taken sufficient precautions to 
make assurance doubly sure; but biga- 
my was as far removed from his inten- 
tions as petty larceny. Nor was the 
grievous burden lifted from his con- 
science when, soon afterward, another 
letter arrived from the East, bringing 
intelligence of his wife’s death. As 
many another sensitive, and therefore 
keenly suffering, man has done before 
him, he attempted to cancel the one 
crowning mistake of his life by commjt- 
ting another. He fell off into evil ways. 
He became acquainted with tipplers, and 
was a companion of drunkards. 

What need to recite here all the mel- 
ancholy and miserable story of his fall? 
His avocation was first neglected, then 
soon totally abandoned. The sheriff 
was often seen at his threshold. One 
article of apparel after another, and one 
piece of household furniture following 
another, found their way to the Lom- 
bard. Again and again did his friends 
place him erect on his feet, upon prom- 
ise made of reformation, only to see him 
fall like a nine-pin piece bowled down 
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by Fate. He had lost his grip. He had 
no longer any hold to stay him up. He 
moved about amid the ruins of his house 
like a somnambulist. Walking down 
between his bared walls and across his 
carpetless floor, he heeded no more the 
strangely unwonted and sharpened ech- 
oes of his empty house than the muf- 
fied tympanum of the sleep-walker heeds 
the voices of the night. 

Amid all her accumulating sorrows, 
his wife clung to him in the lingering 
hope of bringing him back. And it was 
this which drove the poisoning and dead- 
ening lance deeper into his flesh. For 
her sake and his children’s sake he had 
the highest motive any man can recog- 
nize to recover himself and buffet the 
“slings and arrows of outrageous fort- 
une.” Instead of that, his super-sensi- 
tive spirit was only dragged down by the 
burden of them deeper into despair. 

“Tf,” he would cry out in recurring 
moments, “I had fallen alone, and had 
pulled down no others with me, I could 
suffer in silence, and perhaps build up 
my wrecked fortune again; but now—! 
Would to God that my wife would dis- 
own me, ahd that my children would 
scorn and avoid me in the streets; then 
I might be goaded, the base wretch 
that I am, until shame would make me 
strong.” 

And his mad prayer was granted him, 
with superadded ignominy. Driven at 
last by unspeakable penury and degra- 
dation, his wife abandoned him, and his 
children were taken from him and placed 
in a public institution of charity. 

Guyl quitted the town where he had 
been living in southern California, and 
went into the northern portion of the 
State. There he sought that congenial 
refuge of broken and reckless spirits, 
the mining regions of the Sierra Neva- 
da. What his wanderings were amid 
those wild, fearful cafions and grim 
mountain tops, no one knew, perhaps 
not even himself remembered. For 
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months, he was totally lost from the 
view of his alarmed friends; nor trail 
nor trace of him could be found. 

Years before, he had been connected 
with an important survey in the Sierra 
Nevada gold- fields, and had by that 
means acquired a good practical knowl- 
edge of mineralogy. He ever regarded 
the revelations of the survey rather with 
an artist’s than a scientist’s eye, so that 
his metallurgical vocabulary was better 
developed than his cabinet, and his oral 
or written descriptions were more enter- 
taining than a view of many specimens. 
There was a certain superficiality in his 
acquirements, as there usually is in the 
self-made man’s, and as there must be in 
any one’s who is not a Humboldt in uni- 
versality of mind, when he steps out of 
his own little curriculum ; for knowledge 
has become so specialized in these lat- 
ter days that a man must perforce re- 
main in ignorance of many interesting 
matters. Yet Guyl could discern a piece 
of serpentine, or tufa, or trap -rock, or 
auriferous quartz, or hornblende, and 
could tell where to look for each in its 
respective belongings, and where to look 
for them would not be particularly edify- 
ing or profitable, far better than many 
a man who has “skinned and fizzled” 
his four years through college, taken 
mineralogy as optional for metaphysics 
in the latter half of his Senior year, and 
escaped with the skin of his teeth on 
examination-day by reading an essay 
ingeniously “adapted” from the State 
Geological Survey. He had a fine eye 
for a cleavage, an artistic appreciation 
of the beauties of a conchoidal fracture, 
and the delicate forms of quartz crys- 
tals afforded him many hints for his 
sketch -book and for subsequent use in 
his chosen art. He also possessed suffi- 
cient discretion not to talk of war in the 
presence of Hannibal, but was a good 
listener, and thus daily added to his 
stores of information. And that infor- 
mation became accurate and scientific 
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enough to be of very considerable value 
to his employers, and might have been 
the same to himself. 

While occupied in this survey he had 
made a valuable discovery in one of his 
unofficial rambles, and turned down a 
corner on the leaf of his memory where- 
on he had made a note of it. Precisely 
how valuable it was, of course, only de- 
velopment could show; but he was cer- 
tain it would take six figures to repre- 
sent it, perhaps seven. He determined 
to return at a subsequent time, fully 
satisfyehimself, acquire possession, and 
enter into the fruits of it. But in the 
troubled years that came after, that leaf 
of his memory became dog’s - eared and 
obliterated. The discovery passed whol- 
ly out of his recollection. 

It is a beautiful theory of human nat- 
ure that all our actions and ideas of this 
life are written down legibly, as upon a 
fair, broad page, which presently be- 
comes covered over with dust by the 
swift flight of time, so that many things 
can no longer be read; but that, when 
we enter upon another existence, all the 
concealing dust will be brushed aside, 
and everything written, however minute, 
will stand revealed with startling dis- 
tinctness, so that our own memories will 
be our dread judges, by whose decisions 
we shall stand or fall. So now, in the 
last supreme remorse of his ruin, Guyl 
bethought him once more of his long- 
forgotten discovery. 

As a dying man clutches at a straw, 
he clutched at this recollection as a 
means of retrieving everything. “God 
help me!” he cried aloud, “if I can 
find it, I shall redeem my wife and chil- 
dren.” 

And it was in quest of this great dis- 
covery that he was now wandering in 
the mountains. What he endured in 
that agonized search, what pangs of hun- 
ger, and cold, and heat, and nakedness, 
and blinding storm, was simply attested 
by his wan and deathly haggard visage 
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when he again appeared to his friends. 

If ever in the Golden State that cry 
went up with exceeding great joy, “ Eu- 
reka!” it was then, when he stood be- 
fore them. All the evil enchantment, as 
of the atmosphere of Doubting Castle, 
which had hovered over him in his ruin, 
was gone. His eyes burned with the 
clear, steady brilliance of other days. 
The Giant Despair was thrown beneath 
his feet. He only inquired, humbly, if 
his wife and little ones were well, but 
did not yet ask to see them. 

But, alas and alas! his friends failed 
to partake of his enthusiasm. If they 
had followed him at once, who can tell 
what happy results of restoration would 
have rewarded them. They delayed. 
They believed his accounts, but doubt- 
ed his complete mental rehabilitation. 
They feared his mind was yet so un- 
steady that a too ready compliance with 
his vehement requests to follow him 
might produce an exhilaration that would 
be destructive to their highest hopes. 
With the best intentions, but with a 
fatal lack of perception, they placed him 
on probation or preparation for the space 
of a fortnight. During that time he was 
kept under strict surveillance. Not dar- 
ing to break the edge of his one over- 
mastering appetite at once, they gave 
him stinted draughts at stated periods. 
They caused him to take baths and ex- 
ercise at stated regular hours of the 
day. He was allowed to see his chil- 
dren an hour a day, when affecting scenes 
would take place. His regimen was as 
carefully prescribed in every particular 
as is that of a convalescent, or a thick- 
skinned bully in training for the P. R. 
It was as if they were teaching a point- 
er-dog to find the quarry! Ah, if they 
had had but the wisdom to take the 
tide at its flood—to take the fallen man, 
struggling so heroically to recover, at 
his word, instead of perpetrating this 
unspeakable folly ! 

At last they set forth with him. He 
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led the way with willingness, but with a 
sad abatement of his first enthusiasm. 
His pride had been insulted. They had 
penned him up and taken him through 
courses like an idiot, forsooth—like a 
bruiser—and measured him what he 
should eat. What could have been 
more gratuitously absurd than to take 
this proud and intensely sensitive man, 
on the very edge of his awakening, when 
all his faculties were tenderest, and rasp 
them in that manner! 

Guyl conducted them to the station 
on the river which was appointed as the 
rendezvous, whence they set forth with 
secrecy and with silence. It was in the 
extreme lower foot-hills, in those red, 
sweltering, rock-hard hills and hillocks, 
raggedly spiked with straggling oaks 
and pines, frowzed with underbrush, 
and fuzzed with grass. In ancient times 
the Indians allowed the forest fires free- 
ly to rage in these mountains, and even 
encouraged them (easily protecting their 
villages with water), in order that they 
might more readily gather the roasted 
grasshoppers and acorns, and pursue 
the game, and thus they kept the under- 
brush singed down. But under Ameri- 
can management these fires have been 
vigilantly suppressed, and the conse- 
quence is that the thin woods are now 
villainously tangled with chaparral. On 
and on they stumbled in the darkness, 
over outcropping rocks scarcely harder 
than the summer soil, rending their gar- 
ments in the rasping chaparral, now and 
then sliding down the steep hill-sides, 
clutching in their hands flimsy wisps of 
grass seeming like the fur of a half- 
molted animal in spring for thinness, 
and which parted easily from the inhos- 
pitable soil that had long ago pinched 
off the roots in its iron grip. Now they 
startled a long-eared hare, which was 


nibbling in an open glade, and loped 


away through the spaces in rod-long 
leaps, noiseless on its furred soles. 
Then they disturbed a covey of quails 
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roosting in a live-oak bush, and these 
shot out into the open, with a sputter of 
scared chirrups and great beating of 
leaves with their wings. Then they 
floundered through thickets of poison- 
oak, and felt from the burning sensa- 
tions that it had flapped its blistering 
juice on their wrists and faces. 

About daylight, they—that is, Guyl 
and his two friends, Kenwood and Led- 
way—had penetrated sufficiently far into 
the wilds and away from the settlements, 
to enable them to rest and refresh them- 
selves a little. They seated themselves 
on a rock beside a spring, and drew 
forth a frugal luncheon. Then it was 
they made the startling discovery, that, 
through some carelessness, Guyl had 
been allowed to possess himself of the 
flask, and that his fatal appetite had 
again gotten the mastery over him. He 
was rapidly approaching a condition 
where all would be lost, and they re- 
sumed the toilsome tramp without a 
moment’s delay. 

Guyl had marked his trail to his dis- 
covery, and he was leading them on from 
mark to mark without hesitation. Now 
it was a huge and ancient bowlder, chip- 
ped with hieroglyphics whose import 
was known only to himself; then it was 
a live-oak bush, or a Digger pine, on 
which was written “198,” or “serp.,” or 
other mysterious blazon. To him, read- 
ing as he ran, it was a complete geolog- 
ical register of the route—this mark for 
this stratum, another for another. 

They were urging on the unfortunate 
man with all practicable haste, for they 
saw with unerring certainty that the 
shadow of his possessing demon was 
already drawing over his vision, and 
soon they might be left guideless and 
trackless. He, too, realized the stress 
of the occasion. He ran on fast from 
one hieroglyphic to another. He seemed 
more uncertain at each in succession. 
It took him longer to find them. Then 
suddenly he stopped dead still, struck his 
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hand hard upon his forehead, which was 
contracted with intense pain, and said, 
mournfully : 

“Boys, I’m lost. The hunt is up.” 

He sunk upon the ground, quivering 
in every muscle with the torture of the 
terrible and unwonted strain upon his 
shattered faculties. It was a piteous 
spectacle of a complete human wreck. 
All his life seemed to go from him as he 
uttered those words; all his ambition, 
all his awakened hope, all his revived 
manhood. It was plain that there was 
nothing for it but to abandon the search, 
at least for that day. And could Guyl 
ever recall his route? His friends were 
confident he could, after taking rest. 

Discretion required them to part com- 
pany and return to the station separate- 
ly. After Guyl had sufficiently recover- 
ed to undertake the return tramp, he 
was asked what amount of funds he re- 
quired to meet his wants. 

“Give me a dollar,” said he. 


“ My dear fellow,” replied Kenwood, 
“this is highly absurd. You and I have 
taken together the hard knocks and the 
rough places of a good many campaigns 


in the mountains. We shared the same 
blanket, we generally had only one pipe 
between us, and were jolly as sand-boys 
together. And now you come and ask 
me for that pitiful amount, as if you 
were a beggar in Naples! My purse is 
yours; here, take it.” 

“No, give me one dollar,” persisted 
Guyl. “It will buy me a meal and a 
bed, and in the morning I'll find it. 
Then we’ll all be rich together.” 

Upon returning to the station, they 
commended Guy] to the good offices of 
a kind and discreet friend there resi- 
dent, with private instructions carefully 
to husband all his shattered forces, to 
allow him no imprudent excesses, and 
never to permit him to escape his vigi- 
lance. Himself they strictly enjoined to 
remain in perfect quiet for a number of 
days, and, upon making any re -discov- 
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ery, to telegraph them at once in San 
Francisco, and, pending their arrival, to 
construct a map of the locality, with the 
trail marked thereon, so that failure a 
second time should be impossible. Then, 
with many good wishes and friendly 
words of cheer, and bidding him remem- 
ber the dear lives for whose sakes he 
lived, they parted from him and return- 
ed to the city. 

Of course, these men had a selfish 
motive for wishing Guy] to pull through, 
but let us do them the justice to say that 
they were equally sincere in their pro- 
testations of friendship. 

As I have said above, this region lies 
in the lower foot-hills, interposed be- 
tween the substantial wealth of the great 
ranches on the plains and the somewhat 
more flamboyant riches of the upper foot- 
hills and tier of mining towns. It is in- 
habited chiefly by small graziers, wood- 
choppers, turkey-farmers, teamsters, and 
the like, whose plane of intelligence is 
not elevated, falling as it does between 
the solid and somewhat loamy range of 
ideas of the great lowland ranchers and 
the edged wits of the mining towns. 
Consequently the appearance of two very 
well habited, urban gentlemen, who did 
not pass the salutations of the day with 
everybody they met (as the rural man- 
ner is), strolling about in the woods, ex- 
cited no small curiosity among the good 
folk. Many strange conjectures were 
made, and wild predictions hazarded. 
One honest, simple-minded Pike, living 
with an Indian woman, was heard to re- 
mark to his neighbor: 

“T don’t believe them dandy fellers is 
up here for no good to we poor men. 
Them’s the kind o’ men that used to 
treat the Injuns so borbayrious. Some 
says they’re arter gold, and some says 
they’re arter coal, but I tell you what I 
believe. I believe they’re up here to 
git all the agricultooral land turned in- 
to mineral, so as us poor men can’t git 
none on it. What in the kingdom 0’ 
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cow-tails they’re arter, ef it’s not that, I 
can’t make out.” 

Guyl’s friends had been in San Fran- 
cisco only a few days, when, to their 
surprise, they received a telegraphic dis- 
patch from him, dated at the village of 

, telling them to come to him with- 
out delay. They lost no time in obey- 
ing. Again they appeared at the sta- 
tion, and once more the wonder of sim- 
ple Hob, Dick, and Hick was greatly 
moved. 

On arriving, they were received by 
Guyl with the laconic salutation, “ All 
right.” He declared himself ready to 
set out with them a second time on the 
following morning, but all the informa- 
tion they could get from him was vague 
and unsatisfactory. He had completed 
a workman-like and tasty map of the lo- 
cality, complete in all except the one 
crowning particular. Where was the 
lode? He explained that it was left for 


the finishing stroke, after the map had 


been placed in safe hands, lest it should 
be surreptitiously taken from him and 
the trail, if marked on it, followed. They 
placed implicit confidence in his truth- 
fulness and integrity, though they had 
observed with pain and regret, on re- 
turning, that he had again been deep in 
his potations at some time during their 
absence. But his countenance wore a 
hopeful, even a cheerful appearance, his 
manner was animated, and he seemed to 
regard his prospects highly encourag- 
ing. He even asked concerning the 
health of his wife and children, which 
he never did except when in his happi- 
est moods, and when his cherished plans 
for their redemption seemed nearest to 
consummation. 

To make doubly certain that his ex- 
pedition should succeed, and his hoped- 
for triumph should not be turned into a 
second greater wreck, he entered into a 
written agreement that evening with 
Kenwood and Ledway, that, if they 
found anything and it proved as valua- 
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ble as they hoped, they should become 
trustees or guardians of him and his. 
His wife and children were to be restor- 
ed to him, but in all other respects his 
co-signers were to exercise over him all 
the authority that a rational, adult man 
can delegate to another. 

Thus prepared, they retired to rest. 
Whatever small sleep can descend upon 
the eyelids of men standing on the very 
threshold and clutch of fortune, descend- 
ed upon them. Guyl lay in another 
apartment. In that brief hour of sweet- 
est sleep that comes just before day- 
break, while the house was still, he 
arose and cautiously drew on his gar- 
ments. With soft, continued pressure, 
he turned the key in the lock, swung the 
door slightly ajar, stepped on tiptoe out 
upon the doorstep, and closed the door. 
His sleeping companion, a resident of the 
station, glanced out of the window, and 
saw his white figure moving down the 
hill; then turned to the wall and slept 
again. Noiselessly he glided down the 
little hill toward the bridge, which stretch- 
ed, white and still, athwart the blackness, 
above the thick, muddy gurgle of the 
river, where the waters wallowed and 
choked along with the filthy slutch of 
the mines. Now and then there came 
low sobbing from the thin-haired pines, 
as they gently shook and swayed above 
the banks; but there was no sound be- 
side, save the slushing slide of the foul, 
yellow slime beneath, by courtesy called 
water. 

Guyl stood a moment on the bridge’s 
head, and struck his palm hard to his 
forehead, as his habit was of late years, 
when a cloud came over his shattered 
mind. A moment he seemed to hesi- 
tate. Then he turned to cross the 
bridge. 

He was seen no more after. 

Very early in the morning, Kenwood 
and Ledway arose to make preparations 
for the tramp. Guyl’s absence was not 
a source of disquietude at first, so cheer- 
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ful had he been the night before. But 
their worst fears were soon aroused. 
Speedy search was made in all quarters. 
Indians were employed to follow his 
trail, if possible. Old mountain scouts 
were sent in various directions. Liber- 
al rewards were offered. No stone was 
left unturned to find some clue or trace 
of the unfortunate man. Kenwood and 
Ledway lingered several days in keen 
suspense, then they were forced to 
abandon present effort, though not hope, 
and return once more at the demands 
of business. Leaving a sum of money 
to push on the quest for the missing 
man, they enjoined on the residents of 
the station to spare no effort. They 
wrote back from San Francisco —once, 
twice —“ Find poor Guyl at all haz- 
ards.” 

On a sudden impulse two men mount- 
ed horses and galloped away to a quar- 
ter not hitherto penetrated. It was a 
region pitted with prospect-shafts. They 
dismounted, hitched the horses, and set 
out to walk among these holes. Peer- 
ing down into one, at the bottom they 
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saw poor Guyl, fallen prone and crushed. 

Did he arise in the night in a wild 
delirium, and rush forth in pursuit of 
some mocking phantom ? or did he wish 
to re-assure himself of placés and cour- 
ses before he again attempted to guide 
his friends to the spot? Had he tele- 
graphed to them in some lapsed and 
clouded hour, without having found his 
discovery again, and then sought to cor- 
rect the error and return before they 
should awake? 

God in heaven only knows what sud- 
den and keen agony of despair, or what 
phantasm of a disordered brain, or what 
dream - bright vision of a ruined home 
rebuilt and a dishonored family redeem- 
ed, drove him forth in that mad mid- 
night escapade. Alone in the black 
and trackless night, beneath the white 
stars, he went down into the deep and 
greedy grave. 

« All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the 
sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied long- 
ing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of pa- 
tience.” 





THE AMERICAN NOVEL. 


OST of our devoted novel-read- 
ers and critics are still sighing 


M 


and hoping for the advent of an Ameri- 


can novel. Or, having apparently ele- 
vated this desire into the region of 
national pride, it has been deemed of 
sufficient consequence to particularize 
by the definite article, as “The Ameri- 
can novel,” or “The coming American 
novel,” which latter somewhat prophetic 
way of putting it, shows a confidence 
born of an eager wish. 

The American novel, thus longed for 
and expected, is of course to be the 
novel of society; not American simply 
in its geography, but in its pictures of 


our social life; American, as modern 
English novels are English. Why is 
it that such widely diverse writers as 
Thackeray, Dickens, Collins, Trollope, 
George Eliot, and Mrs. Edwards, are 
so uniformly successful in their pict- 
ures of English society—society recog- 
nizably and typically English? Why is 
it that Cooper, Paulding, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, and the rest, suc- 
ceed only in touching on points and 
characteristics strictly local, or histori- 
cal? Why—to make it more strongly 
contrasted—do even the inferior En- 
glish novelists, who fail in genius, inter- 
est, probability, morality, or even gram- 
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mar, yet succeed in the social or purely 
English parts, while the best American 
writers never even attempt more than 
bits of local and provincial painting? 
It is because English society is dis- 
tinct, homogeneous, compact, palpable, 
with a social hierarchy fixed by statute 
law and by the even more inexorable 
social law ; because English society has 
a fixed social centre geographically, a 
fixed social focus legally, a fixed so- 
cial standard universally recognized and 
looked up to; because all this is con- 
fined within narrow limits, making the 
gradations distinct and visible, free from 
diverse interests or climatic influences. 
The crown is the social focus. Exclud- 
ed from all political power, and under 
the unwritten constitution without influ- 
ence, bias, prejudice, or even sympathy 
with political matters, it is social only ; 
maintained at a vast national expense as 
a social ornament and head alone. And 
around this centre come concentric rings 
of other social grades, firmly established 
by actual law as well as social custom, 
yet with but little and gradually dimin- 
ishing political position and power. For 
what are the orders of nobility—with the 
House of Lords reduced to very near a 
nullity—-but social grades ; an etiquette 
as to precedence at dinner- tables, lords 
mayors’ banquets, and the like? Is the 
power of the nobles anything but the 
power of wealth and social prestige? 
The nobility and gentry exist to-day 
mainly as social eminences and orna- 
ments, and around them rally the great 
middle classes, looking up to them fond- 
ly and eagerly, hoping prayerfully for 
their nods, their glances, or even their 
gracious indifference. For this, En- 
glish society struggles, battles, sighs, 
and exists; and upon this distinct and 
palpable background, the novelist draws 
his social sketches. 

The passion of love or the problem 
of matrimony, as affected by the com- 
plex situation of English society, are 
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matters full of dramatic possibilities. 
The social gulfs across which young 
hearts beat responsive, the social checks 
and obstacles to matrimony, hierarchi- 
cal and financial, are full of promise to 
the romance - writer. 

With America, the situation is singu- 
larly and completely reversed. Society 
is diverse, widely scattered, disconnect- 
ed, without national head or geographi- 
cal starting-point, existing locally in de- 
tached bodies, even possibly acknowl- 
edging some local focus, but entirely 
uninfluenced by politics, and free from 
any outside central control. And these 
local groups are affected in distinct and 
separate ways by their local interests, 
provincial habits, and a great variety 
of climates and productions. Think 
of a novel that shall at once depict 
American society in all its peculiarities, 
as it is under the tropical skies of Tex- 
as, in northern Maine, on the streets of 
New York or San Francisco, among the 
cotton- growers, the grain-sellers, the 
pork- packers, the gold-diggers! Yet 
without comprehending all these diverse 
particles, there is no American novel 
gud American; treating of any of these 
local features alone, you have a provin- 
cial sketch only. In a word, there is 
no American social novel because there 
is no American society. And let us 
trust that neither the one nor the other 
is imminent. 

We can not have homogeneous Amer- 
ican society without great changes in 
our present condition; a condensation 
of interests and population, a centraliza- 
tion of wealth and luxury, the building 
up of some local points and local inter- 
ests into national ones, at the expense 
of all the others; and this, manifestly 
at the expense of our social simplicity, 
and, to some extent, of our social cult- 
ure. We are among those who believe 
that American social life is better than 
any foreign society of like culture in any 
part of the world. And this, because 
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the American societies are simpler and 
freer to follow their own sweet will, re- 
lieved from a fixed and rigid standard, 
and free from certain objects and am- 
bitions antagonistic to true cultivation 
and genuine good manners. An En- 
glishman, however cultivated, grades 
his conduct, unconsciously perhaps, to 
his surroundings: His behavior is col- 
ored more or less by obsequiousness or 
condescension, as he believes himself in 
the presence of those who may be on 
social planes above or below himself, by 
however delicate shades such grades may 
be distinguished. An American of equal 
cultivation, under like circumstances, is 
free from this taint of bad manners, and 
shows a purer social standard. It is no 
especial credit to him, perhaps, but it is 
the fortune of his social atmosphere 
that it is free from taint of feudalism or 
caste, and relieved from just so much of 
an element that is really antagonistic to 
genuine cultivation. 

We are not here claiming an equal 
amount or quality of culture, or an equal- 
ly high social standard—apart from the 
artificial one spoken of above — with 
England. We are only expressing a be- 
lief that American society, relieved of 
certain artificial distinctions, looks upon 
no one with either fawning or suspicion, 
and consequently is more simple, unaf- 
fected, and well-mannered than English 
society, otherwise of the same grade of 
education and surroundings. I suppose 
it is not easy to estimate how much we 
have gained socially by the absence of 
caste, but we read in all English nov- 
els how heavily the pedigree nuisance 
weighs upon the minds and hearts of all 
English people. 

And this is really one of the reasons 
why English novels are written, and 
American novels are not. Beside the 
fact that there is an English society and 
there is no American society, comes the 
fact that English society is complex and 
full of obstacles, and American social 
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life is simple and void of barriers. A 
novel is the story of the mishaps and 
adventures of a pair of lovers. Place 
these lovers in English life, and the nov- 
elist is admirably provided with a splen- 
did array of the most formidable and 
eminently probable obstacles to their 
successful affections. Nice distinctions 
of pedigree rise before them, with a 
train of opposing parents and remote 
kindred. Or let them start on an entire 
social equality —if anybody in England 
is the exact equal of anybody else—and 
how simple and natural, how Zxglish 
an obstacle rises in the ambition of 
mamma or the cupidity of papa. Possi- 
ble coronets, titles to be angled for with 
a daughter’s beauty, speaking and visit- 
ing range of the great, dance before the 
matron’s mind, and of course determine 
all her action. Or that marvelous En- 
glish father—a man of leisure always— 
has set his heart on uniting his neigh- 
bor’s estate with his own, by a marriage 
of the young people of course, and it is 
a simple matter for the romancer to in- 
flame the young people’s hearts in the 
opposite direction. This mature mascu- 
line match-maker, by the way, is almost 
a constant quantity in English fiction. 
But when we try to think of him as a 
possible figure in American romances, 
we shudder, if we do not smile, at the 
absurdity. We certainly could hardly 
look upon his actual advent in our midst, 
in flesh and blood, with complacency. 
Such a catastrophe would no doubt lead 
to an appeal to Judge Lynch. Any ex- 
treme measure would be justifiable. It 
is this amazing male match- maker that 
stands in the way of most English lov- 
ers, and furnishes a ready quarry to the 
romancer. That obstacle to true love 
need never fail him. 

Or the needy duke, seeking plebeian 
money, steps between the lovers, and, 
with parental allies, at once flings down 
the gage of war. But this is only a 
sample of what the pedigree obstacle to 
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true love does for the novel-writer. To 
him it is, indeed, a mine of wealth, 
though in real life we can hardly imag- 
ine it otherwise than as an abuse, or a 
nuisance to be abated. Modern En- 
glish fiction need never more use the 
conventional villain—he is one of the 
stage properties of the past; English 
society, in its mazes and intricacies, its 
grades and obstacles, and castes and 
privileges, its ambitions and maneuver- 
ings, is villain enough. It is easier to 
envelop the lovers in probable and or- 
thodox difficulties than to land them 
safely afterward. And, in fact, it is just 
here that English fiction oftenest be- 
comes improbable, though, to be sure, 
the social system offers some help, even 
here. The death of the elder brother is 
the frequent reward of a well-spent life, 
or dissolves all the difficulties that sur- 
rounded the young couple, and brings 
joy and happiness to all. We question 
whether the slaughter of the first-born 


gives equal happiness in any other land. 
Happy the nation whose history is 
dull; we may add, happy the society 


whose novel is unwritten. May the 
American novel never be penned and 
American social life never constitute 
the villain of romance. 

The course of true love here runs 
smoothly, and reverses the old proverb, 
which is true only of a feudal society. 
Our love affairs are left wholly to the 
young, who please themselves only, and 
consult no one. Parents rarely inter- 
fere, or do so at the risk of disobedience; 
their authority is recognized as advisory 
only, at most. And, indeed, they have 
but little motive for interference; there 
are no titles to be won, no social posi- 
tions to be secured, even no financial 
ends attainable by matrimony. The 
latter may seem a paradox in a na- 
tion of dollar- worshipers, but it is true. 
Wealth so rarely descends from one 
generation to another in this country, 
that the heir of vast possessions is hard- 
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ly an object matrimonially. He is less 
likely to reach a middle age of luxury 
and carriages than most of his contem- 
poraries. The rich men of America are, 
nine times out of ten, those who began 
in poverty, those who entered the city 
of their subsequent triumphs with the 
conventional bare feet and half-dollar. 
The latent spirit of match-making in our 
matrons is stifled by this doubt, or is 
driven into the simple and proper chan- 
nel of a fostering of the mutual affec- 
tions. Our novelists are rigidly restrict- 
ed to the conventional villain, and he can 
hardly be made exclusively American, 
unless borrowed bodily, with war- paint 
and wamzpum, from the Sioux or Apa- 
ches. And this would necessarily lo- 
calize the story on the frontiers ; in oth- 
er words, it would become a local sketch 
and not a national novel. The toma- 
hawk could not be made to part lovers 
in the drawing-rooms of New York or 
Philadelphia, without marring the prob- 
abilities, as well as the mahogany. The 
war-whoop on the streets of Boston 
might be startlingly dramatic, but in 
point of fact it is too rarely heard there 
to be accepted as a probable picture of 
American life in that quarter. 

Nor are we better off for rewards and 
earthly blessings with which to crown 
the lovers and close the volume. Mon- 
ey !-—that is too easily obtained to make 
it worthy of much mental agony, and far 
too easily lost to constitute much of a 
reward. We shall hardly feel safe in 
leaving our hero and heroine with so 
lame and impotent a conclusion. It 
would seem ludicrous to expect the reg- 
ular “lived happily ever afterward,” 
however strong the upward tendency of 
stocks at the end of the story. It would 
be in vain, too, to put to death the uncle 
or the elder brother. There are no in- 
evitable blessings from this sacrifice in 
America. Financially and socially we 
do not care whether our elder brother 
dies or not. And there is so little splen- 
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dor or romantic glamour about our State 
governorships and United States district 
attorneyships, and the tenure of office is 
so short, that we should hesitate about 
offering them to any hero of romance. 
In short, our social life here in America 
offers no obstacle to the current of true 
love. And without love and a due 
amount of interference with its course, 
how can novels be written? 

Should modern fiction, however, ever 
come to concern itself with post-nuptial 
felicities and agonies, as it now does 
with ante - nuptial affairs, we might, per- 
haps, achieve a better and more nation- 
al record. The American novel might 
come nearer being written if the mar- 
riage occurred on the first instead of the 
last page; and it seems to us that we 
may yet do something with the strug- 
gles of the married pair, the introduc- 
tion of the divorcée, and love’s aveng- 
ing pistol. Indiana as our inverted 
Gretna Green is already national. We 
say “might,” however, advisedly, for we 
have no faith in anything more than an 
approximation to national fiction. 

We certainly have no wish for even 
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this much. With a happy social life, 
romance is impossible. Romance is 
born of feudalism. Tyranny, wrongs, 
abuses, causing sufferings and the break- 
ing of young hearts, and also developing 
heroic fortitude and brilliant deeds, are 
the true grounds of the novel- writer. 
English and European society, yet full 
of the traces and distinctions of feudal- 
ism, is full of social ostracisms, wrongs, 
and heart-burnings. The ambitions, the 
social struggles, the nice distinctions of 
grades, are all relics of the feudal times. 
Here, fortunately, these traces are ex- 
tinct, or so nearly so as to be impercep- 
tible. Our social distinctions are natu- 
ral ones, whether of wealth or cultiva- 
tion, and so palpably and naturally with- 
in the reach of all, that they cease —or 
come very near it—to be objects of so- 
cial discord or vain ambitions. 

An American novel, therefore, in the 
sense of a national novel, we have not, 
and, we humbly hope, may never have. 
And this wish we utter in the inter- 
est of good morals, good manners, true 
cultivation, and the happiness of our 
social life. 
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T was a picture full of that strange 

and dreamy beauty found only in 
tropical climes, which gives to the spirit 
a sense of almost oppressive sadness ; 
filling the heart with stifled longings for 
a better understanding of its untold 
loveliness, and suggesting to the soul a 
vision of that brighter and better land 
“beyond the skies,” which is the sus- 
taining hope of our earthly pilgrimage. 
Groups of low, flat-roofed houses, curi- 
ously painted in white, blue, pink, and 
yellow, surmounted by the giant stems 
of cocoanut-trees waving their finely 
cut branches in the gentle breeze, and 


lighted up in front by the rich transpa- 
rency of the tropic sea, formed the fore- 
ground of the picture, while beyond it 
stretched a series of broken hills, crown- 
ed to their very tops with a dense vege- 
tation—a purple haze enshrouding their 
summits, and blending them into the ob- 
scurity of the distance. Through rifts 
in the mist which overhung the land- 
scape like a veil, could be discerned the 
rocky forests crowning range after range 
of the great mountain chain which forms 
the backbone of America, and which 
reaches its grandest forms in the Rocky 
Mountains of the northern, and the An- 
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des of the southern continent. Strange- 
looking trees of giant cactus covered 
the precipitous sides of the islands and 
rocky points more immediately sur- 
rounding us, while flights of turkey- 
buzzards hovering like restless ghosts of 
the departed over the land, and groups 
of grand gray pelicans and graceful white 
cranes about the water, lent a living in- 
terest to the scene. Around and above 
all was shed the golden glory of a trop- 
ical sunrise—the most delicate purple 
tints, shading off into richest crimson, 
and encircled by a greenish tinge of al- 
most ethereal brightness —the slanting 
beams of the approaching luminary strik- 
ing upon the dull green foliage, and illu- 
minating it with transcendent splendor. 

The city itself is built upon an isth- 
mus, which at its narrowest point is not 
more than two hundred yards in width, 
the old town occupying the northern, and 
the new town (or that chiefly inhabited 
by the better class of residents) the 
southern portion. Southward, the pe- 
ninsula rises into a high, rocky hill, on 
which are the remains of a once power- 
ful fortress, which from its position offers 
a most important point of defense, but 
which, with that carelessness peculiar to 
the Mexican race, has been suffered 
slowly to crumble into decay. On the 
top of this eminence is the flag-staff sta- 
tion, and beyond it, still farther to the 
south, rises the rocky, mountainous isl- 
and called £7 Christon grande, the high- 
est peak of which I had subsequently 
the pleasure of ascending, and from 
which a grand and commanding view of 
the surrounding country is to be obtain- 
ed. At the south-western extremity of 
E] Christon is a singular cave, the walls 
of which are strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, and lead off into passages in 
the heart of the mountain as yet un- 
known and unexplored. The peak of 
this interesting island seems formed by 
nature for a light-house station, and in 
the hands of any other people would 
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certainly have been put to such a use; 
but it is a singular fact, and it may be 
here noticed as one of great significance, 
and remarkably illustrative of the Mex- 
ican nation, that while they have during 
the past ten years collected upward of 
two millions of dollars from various na- 
tionalities for light- house dues, and al- 
most as much more for pilotage, there 
is not a single light- house on the whole 
Mexican coast, while the duties of a 
Mexican pilot appeared to consist in 
going out in his boat to within three or 
four hundred yards of any vessel requir- 
ing his assistance, waving a white flag, 
and then quietly turning round and pull- 
ing back to the shore. 

Having bargained with some good- 
looking boatmen to take us from our 
anchorage to the shore, a distance of 
about two miles, for the sum of two dol- 
lars, we effected our landing upon a very 
dilapidated wharf, and proceeded to the 
custom-house for the purpose of having 
our baggage inspected; but not having 
the appearance of dangerous or suspi- 
cious people, we were allowed to pass 
with very little trouble. Vehicles of any 
sort there were none, and I looked on 
with some interest, and not a little un- 
easiness, at seeing our various packages 
shouldered by a whole army of carga- 
dores, one of whom lifted a heavy leath- 
er trunk weighing not less than 150 
pounds as easily as he would a packet 
of tea, and marched off leading the way, 
apparently not in the least oppressed 
by his burden. These cargadores are 
among the institutions of the place, and 
the loads they carry would appear al- 
most beyond possibility. I subsequent- 
ly saw a man carrying seven boxes of 
claret from a lighter up to the custom- 
house, a distance of 150 yards, and up- 
on another occasion met one of them 
with a piano on his shoulders, but I had 
become so accustomed to them by that 
time, that I was by no means astonished 
at this feat. 
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Some time ago, an attempt was made 
by an enterprising American to intro- 
duce express-wagons and drays into 
Mazatlan, but this was forbidden by the 
local government, on the plea that it 
would ruin the business of the carvga- 
adores, and so our speculative friend had 
to re-ship his vehicles to New York, 
lamenting the want of a progressive 
spirit which is so. eminently character- 
istic of the Mexican people. The only 
carts ever employed are rude, heavy, 
lumbering contrivances, each drawn by 
a single mule or donkey—poor, patient, 
enduring creatures, without whom the 
Mexicans could not exist, and who have 
certainly solved the problem of how to 
do the largest amount of work on the 
smallest amount of food. Over rough 
roads, almost untenable by the foot of 
man, these powerful and intelligent 
beasts carry their heavy burdens, plod- 
ding carefully and always safely over 
the most dangerous places, rewarded 
only by the croppings of the roadside, or 
occasionally by a handful of dried corn- 
stalks, at the end of the day’s journey. 
Yet I would not have it understood that 
the Mexican is cruel to his beast; on the 
contrary, he drives him by words rather 
than by the whip, and a good under- 
standing always seems to exist between 
the animal and his master. I one day 
witnessed an incident illustrative of this 
fact. A little mule, drawing a big cart 
laden with boxes of wine, in turning the 
corner of a street came into too close 
quarters with a post placed there to pro- 
tect the sidewalk, and had brought the 
vehicle to a sudden stand. The driver, 
instead of lashing the animal and curs- 
San 


unconcerned 


ing him, as is too often the case in 
Francisco, in the 
manner took out a cigarette, lighted it, 


most 


leaned against the nearest door-post, and 
began to smoke; in the intervals of the 
puffs chaffing his donkey, and laughing 
good -humoredly at his attempts to free 
himself from his position. I should 
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translate what he said as something 
like—“ You are a pretty fellow; a nice 
mess you are in; don’t ask me to help 
you; get out of it as you best can; I’m 
in no hurry,” etc., etc.—laughing all the 
time as the donkey pulled and pulled 
about enough to break the post down. 
The poor little animal seemed to under- 
stand all that was said to him, and cock- 
ed his ears with a most knowing expres- 
sion; then in a moment lowering them 
suddenly, he seemed to comprehend the 
difficulty. Forcing his cart backward, he 
gave a sudden turn, pulled himself free 
of the post, and marched triumphantly 
on with his load—his master shortly fol- 
lowing, lighting another cigarette, and 
applauding the performance. I applaud- 
ed, too, and walking over to the driv- 
er, extended my hand to him, saying: 
“Bravo! old fellow, that’s better than 
beating him.” I forgot, however, he 
did not understand English, so I tried 
Spanish; however, he understood this 
still less, and I concluded to try no 
more, so he offered me a cigarette, gave 
the usual salute of “Adios, Sewor,” and 
went lazily and merrily up the street 
after his brave little mule. 

The carts of which I have spoken, 
have very high wheels and short shafts, 
and the animals drawing them all wear 
a saddle fastened to the shaft in the 
rudest manner by a piece of cord, while 
the head of the animal is perfectly free 
from every kind of trappings, no bridle 
or traces being used. The driver walks 
by the side of his mule, and directs his 
course by words, very rarely using his 
whip, and then only cracking it loudly 
with a great show of temper within halt 
a yard of the animal’s ear. It is no un- 
common sight to meet a number of these 
animals coming into town, each laden 
with a pile of cornstalks, all cut closely 
off at the roots, and sometimes as much 
as fourteen feet in height, packed care- 
fully on each side of the pack- saddle, 
and tied together at the top —thus per- 
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fectly enveloping the little animals, and 
allowing only their heads and ears to be 
seen. As they travel along laden in 
this way, they look, when viewed from 
behind, like a moving army of gigantic 
corn -sheaves, and present a singular 
and somewhat ludicrous appearance. 
The mules and donkeys also do all the 
water-carrying for the city; this invalu- 
able element being almost invariably 
obtained from the numerous fresh-water 
lagoons on the outside of the city, and 
consequently not over-excellent in its 
quality. 

The hotel in which we took up our 
quarters was a large, straggling adobe 
building, with about twenty rooms built 
in the form of a square, the centre of 
which was entirely open, and planted 
with curious trees and shrubs. Into 
this square sometimes came a drove of 
mules to feed, while their owners did 
the same beneath the open piazza sur- 
rounded by trellis- work which formed 
our dining-room. The sleeping apart- 
ments of this establishment were about 
sixteen to eighteen feet square, and al- 
most as many feet high, with bricked 
floors, and whitewashed walls, in the 
corners of which huge spiders and cock- 
roaches made their homes by day, sal- 
lying forth at night to prey upon what- 
ever they could find. The spiders, 
however, though formidable-looking an- 
imals, are nevertheless quite harmless ; 
and the cockroaches, though perfectly 
swarming in point of numbers, are only 
terrible to persons possessing weaker 
nerves than ourselves. In fact, I rather 
liked them, as I was enabled to pursue 
my favorite study of entomology without 
its usual accompaniment of a long walk, 
and I am happy to announce that I dis- 
covered at least one new species of 
cockroach even in our sleeping -cham- 
ber. It was to this room that we retired 
to rest after our first day’s long and fa- 
tiguing walk about the city. Rest, did I 
say ?—the strangest rest I ever experi- 
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enced. To the lover of a comfortable 
bed, in which the soft down gently clos- 
es around him, lulling him to repose, 
and compelling him when the morning 
breaks to turn again for a “little more 
sleep, a little more slumber,” I would 
say, emphatically: “Go not to Mazat- 
lan.” There are no beds; the place 
which deludes one to rest being simply 
an iron cot on which is stretched a piece 
of canvas covered by a single sheet. 
This is what one lies on. Then comes 
another sheet, and a sort of coverlet, 
more like an old window-curtain than 
anything else. This is what lies on us, 
and this is all; no mattress, no feathers, 
no blanket, no anything like comfort; 
the pillows are rounded and hard as if 
they had been turned out of a log of 
wood, on which it is quite impossible 
for even the hardest and thickest of 
heads to make the least impression. 
Then, in addition to this solemn mock- 
ery of a comfortable bed, thousands of 
fleas take up their residence in each cot, 
and nip and bite like furies the whole 
livelong night, utterly eluding all your 
vigilance, and laughing to scorn your 
attempts to catch them. They are not, 
as in all civilized countries, good, fat, 
healthy-looking fleas, such as take hold 
of you honestly, and give you a chance 
to catch them with the assistance of a 
moistened finger, but tiny, vicious, ac- 
tive little fiends, that give you a remark- 
ably sharp bite, and then jump off to at- 
tack some other part of your body. It 
has been said that an ordinary flea will 
leap over two hundred times its own 
length. I am sure this proportion must 
be much increased in the case of the 
fleas of Mazatlan, as they are smaller, 
and leap farther than any fleas I ever 
saw. During the intervals in which 
these torments were at rest, swarms of 
mosquitoes varied the amusement, and 
drew our attention in another direction. 
These mosquitoes attack without the 
slightest noise, settling down upon the 
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face as lightly as a snow- flake. This 
first night in Mazatlan was by no means 
an exceptional one. 

During the winter months, I can im- 
agine no climate more beautiful and 
health - giving than that of Mazatlan. 
Balmy, clear, and fresh as the air always 
is, it is sometimes rendered even more 
agreeable by a gentle breeze from the 
sea. There are no violent winds, no 
fogs, no dust, and it is surely not Utopi- 
an to look forward to a not distant day, 
when this place may become a sanita- 
rium for the enfeebled and worn consti- 
tutions of our more northern clime, to 
which those broken down by overwork 
may retire for rest and change, and for 
a time imitate the dwellers in the pure 
enjoyment of their “dolce far niente.” 

The streets of Mazatlan are crook- 
ed, narrow, and badly paved, but they, 
as well as the houses both inside and 
outside, are kept scrupulously clean. A 
city ordinance obliges every household- 
er once a year to paint, whitewash, or 
otherwise clean and adorn the outside 
of his house, and as this is usually done 
at the conclusion of the rainy season, 
we have the advantage of seeing the 
city in its new dress—the process of 
decoration having recently been com- 
pleted. It is also compulsory upon 
every householder to keep the side- 
walk and half the street opposite to his 
house perfectly and cleanly swept every 
morning ; the carts for carrying away the 
dust and refuse calling each day for its 
removal. It is forbidden to throw dirty 
water about the streets under a penalty 
of five dollars; these enactments being 
in the chief streets of the city rigidly 
enforced, but in the suburbs, where san- 
itary regulations are not carried into 
effect, dirt accumulates in large quanti- 
ties, and in some cases poisons the air 
to a considerable distance. The turkey- 
buzzards, so appreciated as scavengers 
in all tropical countries, here also per- 
form their valuable offices, and being 
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protected by the government (their de- 
struction being forbidden under a very 
heavy fine), they exist in enormous num- 
bers, their gaunt and gloomy - looking 
forms —sad and melancholy as Poe’s 
raven—being met with upon every side, 
both in the city and in its immediate 
neighborhood. 

The houses are nearly all built after 
the same model, very few having more 
than the ground-floor, except in two of 
the principal streets and the plaza, where 
in some cases a second story has been 
added. The windows are generally with- 
out glass, and invariably barred with 
rods of iron, giving them a most prison- 
like aspect. The houses are always 
built to form two or more sides of a 
hollow square, the inclosed court- yard 
being given up to the cultivation of a 
garden, the Mexicans being extremely 
fond of flowers. The dwellings of the 
poorer class are mostly built of adobe 
and thatched with corrugated tiles, like 
those still remaining in many of the 
older settlements in this State, and of 
which some picturesque specimens still 
exist in Santa Clara and San José, while 
others are formed of boughs wattled to- 
gether, and mud plastered between, or 
of the branches of the cocoanut- palm 
interlaced on all sides so as to forma 
thatch, through which, however, in the 
rainy season the water must pour “ with- 
out let or hindrance.” The cooking is 
always done on braziers or small ovens 
fed with charcoal, so that there are no 
chimneys, and consequently no smoke. 
Fires to warm the dwellings are quite 
unnecessary even in the coldest seasons; 
and thus one of the terrors of our boast- 
ed civilization, which has of late years 
made such fearful devastation through- 
out the land, has here no power, a con- 
flagration beingathing unknown. Most 
of the houses, too, being built with very 
little wood, would fail to feed a fire; 
nothing but the rafters which support 
the roof, and the doors, and shutters of 
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the windows, being built of any material 
which would burn. 

The longest street in the city is the 
Calle del Recreo, which is about a mile 
in extent, and passes through one side 
of the principal plaza. The western end 
runs into the grand esplanade fronting 
on the ocean, called Los A/tos, and the 
favorite ride and promenade of the beau- 
ty and fashion of Mazatlan. Here are 
built some of the finest houses in the 
city, the dwellings of the wealthy mer- 
chants and others of the upper-ten, fur- 
nished with the most exquisite taste, in 
which a generous and profuse hospital- 
ity is extended in the most refined and 
courteous manner. The city has three 
plazas, the principal one being oblong 
in form, about one hundred yards long 
by fifty wide. The northern side is de- 


voted to a hotel, and the rooms of the 
Mazatlan Club—an institution largely 
supported by the foreign residents, and 
which, if the favorite game of monte be 
not too rashly indulged in, will afford 


the visitor who is fortunate enough to 
gain access to its somewhat exclusive 
recesses, many pleasurable hours. One 
corner of the plaza is occupied by the 
officers of the Telegraph Company—a 
line having recently been carried across 
the continent, connecting the city of 
Mexico with the Pacific sea-board. Ow- 
ing, however, to the frequent revolutions, 
it is sometimes impossible to get a mes- 
sage through, as each party, as it comes 
into power, thinks it its bounden duty to 
destroy the wires and poles. 

The plaza is, or rather was, surround- 
ed by orange-trees; for many of them 
have been allowed to go to decay, and 
no thought of replanting them appears 
to have existed. Those that remained 
were vigorous, healthy trees, at the time 
of. our visit, two or three being laden 
with fruit in every degree of ripeness, 
while some were just bursting into flow- 
er. Some curiously carved stone bench- 
es, looking like the remains of the Az- 
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tecs, are built around the square, but the 
seats have been broken from many of 
them, leaving only the backs standing, 
and, with the true spirit of Mexican 
carclessness, they will be suffered grad- 
ually to crumble away, when a little 
mortar and a few hours’ work would re- 
store them to their original condition. 

Near the plaza is an imposing -look- 
ing building, one of the first which strikes 
the eye of the visitor as he approaches 
the city from the bay, which was intend- 
ed for an opera house, but, owing to the 
death of its projector, on his voyage 
from San Francisco—to which place he 
had come to conclude arrangements with 
a company from New York to open his 
theatre—it has never been completed, 
and is now entirely given over to the 
pigeons and turkey-buzzards, who make 
of it a roosting-place. 

The people of Mazatlan are not, how- 
ever, utterly withoutamusements. There 
is a small theatre, or rather a hall witha 
stage at the end of it, where dramatic 
and other performances are occasionally 
given, which are always well patronized 
and enjoyed by the audience. The Ma- 
zatlan stage boasts of a few excellent 
local artists, the style of acting most in 
vogue being that of the modern conver- 
sational school, in contradistinction to 
the noisy melodramatic style which too 
frequently finds favor in our theatres. 
The theatre is decorated with excellent 
portraits of some of the more eminent 
dramatists of Europe, among whom I 
noticed Shakspeare, Molitre, Lope de 
Vega, Cervantes, and Byron. There 
are many customs connected with the 
drama in Mazatlan which are rather dis- 
agreeable to a visitor from San Fran- 
cisco. In the first place, all the men, 
and not a few women, smoke during the 
whole performance; then, the perform- 
ance, which is always advertised to com- 
mence precisely at eight o’clock, rarely 
begins before nine; while the waits be- 
tween the acts are simply intolerable, 
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and would cause the boys of a San Fran- 
cisco gallery to shout most furiously, 
“Up with the rag!”—a play of three 
acts, which could easily be finished here 
by ten o’clock, in all cases lasting up to 
half- past eleven, and sometimes much 
later. But Mexicans are never ina hur- 
ry, and “poco tiempo” and “manana” 
are the words in their vocabulary most 
frequently in use. 

The principal stores are elegant in 
their appointments, and contain an ex- 
cellent assortment of goods of all kinds; 
the prices, as far as we could judge, be- 


ing much the same as those of San Fran- 


cisco, except for linens and silks, which 
were very much lower. There are no 
shop- windows in which to display the 
goods, and no posters whatever about 
the walls to intimate where certain arti- 
cles are to be purchased, so that the in- 
tending customer has to seek somewhat 
industriously for whatever he may re- 
quire. There are no newspapers in 
which to advertise, those published be- 
ing simply small broad-sheets of daily 
news, generally in part, if not wholly, 
concocted by the government, and the 
shop- keeper has, therefore, to depend 
upon his reputation and the absolute 
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wants of the community for the sale of 
his wares. 

There are few manufactories on the 
Pacific Coast of Mexico. Somdreros, 
serapes, pottery, and harness -work are 
the principal productions. And so in 
this strange city, undisturbed by the 
noise of cars and fire-engines, in which 
the columns of a newspaper were to us 
unknown—where no boot-blacks or ped- 
dlers ever come—where the rush of bus- 
iness forces itself not upon the mind, 
and the wheels of life roll steadily and 
lazily along —our time passed dreamily 
away. But the pleasures of the world 
come suddenly toan end. The last but- 
terfly was caught, the last strange plant 
gathered, the last shell carefully cleaned 
and put away—when the red flag on the 
signal - staff announced the coming of a 
steamer, and told us that the hour of our 
departure was at hand. That evening, 
with 

“ A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain,” 
we bade adieu to Mazatlan in the dark- 
ness, and were soon once more upon the 
“deep blue sea,” threading our myste- 
rious way over its ever restless, ever 
solemn depths. 
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Tis not the voice of mighty storms 
That rends the lofty sail ; 

The tap’ring masts yield not to sound — 
Not to the wild wind’s wail. 


Were shrieking tongues her only foes, 


The white - winged ship would ride, 
Unshattered, with her freight of wealth, 
The bosom of the tide. 


*Tis not the voice of gadding shwre 


That barbs the flying dart, 


But woman’s deeds, unselfish, brave, 


These move the stubborn heart. 
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Tis not the glare of gilded purse 


That rivals Nature’s song ; 


Harmonious voices sing unseen 


Behind the glitt’ring throng. 


The silent harp, unswept, unstrung, 


Though framed with cost and care, 


Can cheer no heart, can dry no tear— 


A songless, soulless glare. 


Beauty may please, but virtue wins 


The truest love on earth. 


The roughest shell yields rarest pearl — 


IIard rock, the gold of worth. 
’ D> 
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ELL-ROARING BAR was nei- 
H ther a pretty nor euphonious 
name, nor a reverential one; but, con- 
sidering the character of its dwellers, it 
was an exceedingly fitting one for the 
locality that bore it. A six months’ 
residence there convinced me so thor- 
oughly of this fact that I could not con- 
scientiously have changed a single let- 
ter of the name, even had I possessed 
the power to do so. Not that it savor- 
ed of sulphurous odors; not that the 
roarings of its apparent patron saint 
were ever heard echoing among the 
cafions that encompassed it; but for 
sinfulness, and wickedness, and riotous 
debauchery, it was peerless among all 
the mining camps I had ever visited in 
California. 

I was sent there in the summer of 
1853, by a San Francisco firm, to close 
out a business that was drifting into in- 
voluntary bankruptcy, and a long dusty 
ride found me there early in June of that 
year. A view of the camp from the 
mountain had not impressed me favora- 
bly with it, and a nearer acquaintance 
only confirmed that first impression ; 
but, like a half-reluctant bridegroom, | 
had resolved to take it for “better or 


worse,” with but slight hope, however, 


that it would prove any better than it 
looked. 

“Hello! deacon. What do you want 
in Hell-Roarin’? Preachers don’t stand 
much show in these diggins. You aint 
wanted; better git!” 

This was my greeting. I had just 
alighted from my mule, tired and out of 
humor, and felt half inclined to resent 
the brusque, unmannerly salutation, but 
did not. 
the truth that quieted me, for my ap- 


It was not a consciousness of 


pearance was certainly slightly clerical. 
True, I had a perfect right to differ ii 
opinion with the speaker, for of a verity 
this was just the place where preachers 
were wanted, and just the place they 
should stay; but, making no professions 
of godliness, I held my tongue for a mo- 
ment. I looked up; a brawny and pow- 
erful figure confronted me, and | pru- 
dently held my temper. I replied bland- 
ly that I expected to remain there awhile, 
and suggested, with all meekness, that 


appearances were sometimes deceitful 


Soon the Bar was agog with curiosity, 
And 


broad - shouldered 


such a 

fel- 

lows, dirty and unshaved, deeply mark 
) pty 


and a crowd gathered. 
crowd! Great 
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ed with chronic dissipation, whose ev- 
ery second word was an oath; striplings 
whose tongues were volubly impudent 
and early trained to blasphemy in imita- 
tion of their elders, gathered round, 
while I unsaddled my mule in so awk- 
ward a manner as to excite derision. 
These people weighed everything, like 
their gold-dust, in their own scales, and, 
measured by their standard, I was re- 
garded as a worthless impostor. I had 
“store clothes” on, and this fact alone 
was too much for the fixed convention- 
alism of the Bar. Buckskin and gray 
flannel assumed a dignity in early times 
among the “honest miners” more un- 
yielding, more exacting, than purple 
and fine linen. My “boiled shirt” was 
considered an infraction, and therefore 
the Bar was affronted. “Deacon” was 
echoed from mouth to mouth. Bets 


were offered and freely taken that I was 
a psalm-singer; a gambler, with a “dead 


thing,” or “waxed keerds ;” a lawyer; a 


doctor; anything but a horse-jockey, or 
agentleman. Although nettled with the 
uncourteous reception, I could not af- 
ford to fall out with my new neighbors. 
Beating my dusty hat against my knee 
with a well-assumed swagger, I turned 
quietly, and asked if the Bar was dry? 
And the Bar was dry! 

With a whoop, the crowd adjourned 
to the saloon —a rickety, clap-board in- 
stitution, furnished with a few stools 
and rough tables—and the Bar drank— 
first with myself; then with Joe Miles, 
the proprietor; then with the bluff indi- 
vidual who had first accosted me. Press- 
ing through the crowd, he held out his 
big, rough hand, and, taking mine, he 
led me forward with something of a tri- 
umphant air. 

“Boys,” he said, “I take it all back. 
This is my old skipper; came out with 
him from Boston in ’49. He aint no 
preacher—he spends his money like a 
man, and don’t whine. Anyone that 
don’t like him can call on Bill Thorp. 
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That’s me, boys! Let’s take suthin’.’ 

Finding that things had taken an un- 
expected turn, I immediately took ad- 
vantage of the new situation. Thorp 
stood sponsor for me, and his emphatic 
assurance of my unpreacher-like char- 
acter and proper disregard of the value 
of money put the Bar in good humor; 
so I explained my business, and hoped 
to deserve well of the boys. And I won 
the friendship of these people; not by 
pandering to their tastes or falling into 
their practices, but by minding my own 
business. While abstaining from rub- 
bing against their prejudices, and scru- 
pulously avoiding all interference with 
their pleasures, I sympathized with them 
in all their little troubles, and they re- 
spected me. The Bar, by day, did not 
seem to be a very bad or boisterous 
place ; in working hours it indulged ina 
kind of feverish rest. But it was by 
night that it shone in the full glory of its 
appropriate name. Then it was that the 
vampires that sucked the blood of hon- 
est labor came forth. Short-card men, 
poker-sharps, monte - dealers, faro-deal- 
ers, and others of the fraternity, sneak- 
ed out to prey on the earnings of the 
day, and the Bar ran riot. Jt was then 
that great strong fellows, who were wear- 
ing out their lives in a daily conflict with 
Nature —tearing open the mountains 
and wrestling with the streams—that 
others might wear the gold they won, 
would gather round the gambling-tables, 
to “try their luck”—and this thing call- 
ed “luck” in the early days was a strange 
thing. Existing on the superstition that 
is found in the composition of every man, 
in a greater or less degree, it was a phan- 
tom that haunted all classes, and enter- 
ed into all human calculations. Luck 
shamed reason and set at naught all 
mathematical certainties, and, forgetting 
that a man’s luck was much of his own 
making, it was followed with a persist- 
ent fatuity that led the feet of too many 
into bad and dangerous places. It was 
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the scapegoat for alf'sins and short-com- 


ings. It was the rock upon which were 
built the golden castles of the hopeful 
future; the shifting sand that carried 
away with it the unfruitful and disas- 
trous past; the harvest whose sheaves 
of promise often yielded only bitterness 
and disappointment. In these tilts with 
fortune the Bar drank deep. If it was 
dry by day, it was unquenchable by 
night. If luck was with the boys, they 
drank, and dallied with it; if against 
them, they drank still deeper, and curs- 
ed it. 

Altogether, the Bar was a wild and 
abandoned place; but attrition with 
these people taught me that there are 
solvents for even crystallized wicked- 
ness—that there is no cloud so dark as 
to be without a single streak of silver, 
no nature so rugged as to be impenetra- 
ble, or beyond the reach of humanizing 
influences. 

I had been domesticated in my new 
home about a month, when a circum- 
stance took place which seemed to 
change entirely the whole routine of 
Hell- Roaring. There was an arrival 
one morning, and the Bar throbbed with 
a new sensation: a quiet, unassuming 
lady —a Mrs. Hampton—and her little 
daughter, who sought rest and health in 
the mountains. Mrs. Hampton was wid- 
owed, but no one inquired into her his- 
tory. She was welcomed as a new and 
strange element among so much wild, 
reckless life, that brought back memo- 
ries of mother, or sister, or sweetheart 
far away, and the Bar was pleased. The 
boys christened the little daughter “Dai- 
sy,” and she was well named. From this 
day a marked change took place. Ev- 
eryone desired to be well thought of by 
the new-comers; dress became an ob- 
ject of solicitude; drunken yells rending 
the quiet night were less frequent; spir- 
its of evil seemed to be quelled, and the 
Bar was on its good behavior. 

Little Daisy was everywhere as a min- 
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istering angel. If there was a sick-bed 
in the camp, Daisy was beside it with 
the little luxuries that the hand of wom- 
an only knows how to prepare. If a 
poor fellow was about to “pan out” his 
few last sands of life, Daisy was there, 
to wet the parched lips, to fill the poor, 
neglected heart with hope, or to write 
the last message to loved ones over and 
beyond the plains. Quiet and unobtru- 
sive, Daisy moved about in her minis- 
trations. As she passed the saloon on 
her errands of mercy —her brown hair 
neatly folded over the pale forehead, 
her little basket of “goodies” on her 
arm, and a word and smile for every 
one—oaths half uttered would be chok- 
ed back, and rough and brutal jests 
shrunk unspoken, as if ashamed in her 
presence. Even Oregon Sis—to whom 
a blush was a stranger—would hang her 
head silently when Daisy was near, and 
her eyes would swell— perhaps, poor 
thing! with looking back to the old days 
among the apple-blossoms, when she, 
too, was pure and innocent—at least, I 
thought so. Somehow, the Bar was not 
so dry as formerly; and Joe Miles, its 
ruling spirit, neglected his business, and 
said he was sick of whisky-selling. He 
laid aside a six-shooter, that, reports 
said, had served him only too well on 
more than one occasion, with the re- 
mark “that the Bar was so quiet now, 
it wan’t no use to carry it.” Joe was 
very particular now as to his personal 
appearance, dressing in the once de- 
spised “store clothes,” and took to sol- 
itary rambling about the neighborhood. 
It was noticed if Daisy had occasion to 
pass along the dangerous trail through 
the cafion, Joe was there with his strong 
hand to guide her. If she crossed the 
foot-log over the turbulent stream, a 
steady arm was generally there to sup- 
port her, and more than once Joe was 
found in earnest conversation with her, 
or reading the books with which she 
supplied him. Joe finally sold out the 
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saloon, and invested in a mining claim, 
which he was industriously working 


when I closed out my business and left 


the neighborhood. 

I visited the Bar once again. Down 
the wild Sierra, by the same tortuous 
and rugged trail that I had traversed 
nearly two years before ; winding among 
the same lordly pines, rich in fragrance 
and standing like sentinels in the mount- 
ain passes; through the same groves of 
laurel and manzanito, glistening like 
waves of emerald and silver in the noon- 
day sun, full-blossomed and w@ndrous 
in their beauty, I approached the Bar. 
The place seemed changed. *A few 
little white cottages peeped out from 
among the rich oak foliage, Spots of 
ground were under cultivation, and the 
hand of industry had been busy. The 
clapboarded saloon stood in the same 
old place just as I had first seen it, 
but its dilapidated condition showed 
that the institution was poorly patron- 
A crowd had gathered near it— 
not such a crowd as in the olden time, 
but a sober and quiet one. Everyone 
looked anxious to tell me something, 
but no one spoke till I found my old 
friend Thorp. Taking my hand kind- 
ly, he led me aside, and for a moment 
was silent. “Well, Cap,” he said, earn- 
estly, “things is rough on the Bar; they 
aint like they was when you left. She’s 
gone—that’s Daisy—and things aint 
gone right for some o’ the boys ever 
since. Yes, Cap, it zs mighty rough!” 

] asked where Daisy had removed to? 

“OQ no, Cap, you don’t understand. 
The old woman, she went back to Sac- 
ramento — broken hearted, they said; 
but Daisy, she’s gone; called for, taken 
up among the stars where she belonged. 
We miss Daisy, Cap. She got round 
some o’ the boys, and she made them 
promise to knock off their grog; I haint 
touched it since, and I’ve saved a little. 
If she’d only staid, this thing wouldn’t 
’a’ happened. You see, Cap,” he con- 


ized. 
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tinued, “here’s how it was: One o’ the 
boys got badly hurt in his drift across 
the creek, and one mornin’ Daisy start- 
ed over to take him somethin’, and it 
was a-runnin’ bank full, and the log 
was slippery, and—well, we found Daisy 
a mile below, with her brown hair all 
tangled among the willows, and her blue 
eyes kind o’ pleadin’ for help; and we 
brought her back—poor thing! There 
wan’t a single drink taken on the Bar 
that day, Cap; it seemed to go agin the 
boys. And Oregon Sis—her that we 
all thought so bad—she combed out the 
tangled hair, and she knelt down and 
kissed Daisy, and went two miles a-foot 
up the meadows and got flowers and 
put them in the little blue hands, and— 
there’s where we laid her, Cap—up 
there, where you see them white pick- 
ets.” 

For some time, the poor fellow could 
say no more, but sat with his face bu- 
ried in his hands. 

“And Joe?” I asked. 

“Hush,” he said, pointing to the sa- 
loon, “Joe’s in there; his sand’s about 
panned down — shot, night afore last, in 
a row. Joe’s a-passin’ in his checks, 
sure! You see Joe went to the bad. 
He sat by the old foot-log, melancholy- 
like, and wandered up and down the 
creek, and no one could do anything 
with him, and he took to drink again; 
and the cussed temper come back, and 
he got to quarrelin’ with everybody. 
Night afore last, he got in a row with 
Portegee John, in a poker game; they 
both drawed, but John was too quick 
for him, and Joe’s bad hurt. The doc- 
tor says he aint got no livin’ show. 
May be you’d like to see him, Cap.” 

We went together into the room where 
the wounded man lay. The broken 
windows were darkened with blankets, 
and on a rough pallet we found the poor 
fellow, breathing heavily, and two of the 
boys fanning him tenderly as a mother 
would have done. The ashy face and 
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heavy drops of sweat that gathered on 
the forehead, told the unspeakable ago- 
ny of the sufferer, and showed that, sure 
enough, Joe’s sand was nearly run out, 
and he beyond all human leechcraft. 
We had not meant to disturb him, but 
his ear, quickened by pain, caught our 
stealthy footsteps, and, turning round, 
he recognized me. 

“OQ, Cap,” he said, “you have come 
at last. I knew she would send some 
one to talk to me, as she used to—to 
tell me about that blessed land where 
Christ lives — Him that she just made 
me understand a little, when she left us. 
And pray for me, Cap, and ask Daisy 
to forgive me for letting the devil come 
back, and for forgettin’ all that she 
taught me. She told me, if I would only 
believe all she said, that I would go to 
a glorious land that was away beyond 
the stars. She’s gone there, Cap, and 
I believe every word of it now. O, 
can you pray? She taught me, but I’ve 
most forgot how.” 

If ever I felt like praying, it was then. 
If ever I felt able to ask forgiveness for 
a poor, wayward, shattered soul, trem- 
bling on the brink of the Unknown, 
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about to be weighed in the balance of 
the Eternal, it was at that moment. 
Soon there was silence unbroken, save 
by a few smothered sobs among the by- 
standers; buta quiet, peaceful light rest- 
ed on poor Joe’s face. ‘Come close,” 
he said, in a low tone, “I feel better, 
now; I know that I’m goin’ to where 
she is, and somehow I don’t feel so 
much pain. Tell the boys to lay me 
beside her; there’s room enough, and 
then I can find the way to where she is. 
And, Cap,” he whispered, as he reached 
his hand under the pillow and drew out 
two pictures, “put these on my heart, 
for they belong there; poor old mother 
and her— the only two that ever knew 
how to reach it. Write to mother how 
it was, and that if I did forget her, I 
never will again. When I’m gone, whis- 
per to Daisy that I believed it all, every 
word of it; that I found the road at 
last, and am comin’. Yes, Cap, I’m 
goin’ to Da....” 

Poor Joe! the blessed seeds of light 
sown by the little Daisy, had taken root 
at last, and an unruly and turbulent 
spirit was at rest forever and forever- 
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N the year 1642, Anthony Van Die- 
I men was Governor of the Dutch 
possessions in the East Indies. He had 
long believed in the existence of a great 
continent occupying all the Antarctic 
parallels of the Pacific Ocean. His na- 
tive country represented the progressive 
spirit of that time, and he was anxious 
to add to its knowledge of maritime ge- 
ography by ascertaining the truth of his 
theory. Abel Jansen Tasman was dis- 
patched on this mission. After discov- 


PART I.—ITS DAWN. 


ering the land now called Tasmania, but 
first called Van Diemen’s Land, in hon- 
or of his friend, he coursed eastward, 
and, in latitude 38° 10° south and longi- 
tude 167° 21’ east, he again saw land. 
From the extreme length of the sea- 
board of the new land, Tasman was led 
to believe that he had discovered the 
great southern continent—the ferra in- 
cognita Australis—which he at first 
called Staten Land, and afterward New 
Zealand. 
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For 127 years no notice was taken of 
this discovery. In 1769, Cook, in cir- 
cumnavigating the world, visited the 
country, and drew the attention of his 
government to it. While Cook was 
still on the coast of New Zealand, a 
French ship, commanded by M. de 
Surville, arrived in those waters. A 
large number of the crew were sick, and 
De Surville landed them, and sought 
the assistance of the natives. The 
French were most hospitably received, 
and every attention was given to the 
sick men. This kindness was reward- 
ed by an act of barbaric cruelty which 
laid the foundation of many future atro- 
cious reprisals. M. de Surville, having 
missed one of his small boats, and sus- 
pecting that the natives had stolen it, 
invited one of the principal chiefs on 
board his vessel, and then treacherous- 
ly imprisoned him. He also gave or- 
ders that the village which belonged 
to this chief should be burned to the 
ground. This was the very place where 
his men had been so kindly treated. 
He carried away the chief whom he 
had enticed on board his ship, but the 
captive died of a broken heart, and was 
buried thousands of miles from his isl- 
and home. 

At a subsequent period, the French 
court dispatched two ships to survey 
and report upon these islands. The 
expedition was commanded by M. Mar- 
rion, who at once established intimate 
relations with the natives. But they, 
under a show of friendship, were all the 
time preparing for a terrible revenge. 
Within six weeks after their arrival, the 
French were on such terms with the na- 
tives as to disregard ordinary precau- 
tions; but in the seventh week, twelve 
men and four officers were seized, kill- 
ed, and eaten by the natives, and the 
following day another party, which had 
been decoyed into the bush, was also 
set upon, and eleven out of twelve kill- 
ed and eaten. 
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Captain Cook made a careful survey 
of the islands, and fixed their position 
as situated between latitude 34° and 47° 
south, and longitude 166° and 180° east. 
The group consisted of two large isl- 
ands, divided by a narrow strait (eight- 
een miles in width), which has been 
named Cook’s Strait, and a number of 
small islands of little importance. Tas- 
man, in his report, describes the natives 
as “being of the middle stature, strong- 
boned, their color between brown and 
yellow, and their hair black, which they 
wore tied up on the crown of the head 
like the Japanese, each having a large 
white feather stuck in it.” Their ves- 
sels were double canoes, fastened to- 
gether by cross planks, on which they 
sat. When Cook visited New Zealand, 


he found that the natives could scarcely 
be considered in possession of the isl- 
ands, for so little advantage had they 
taken of the natural fertility of the soil 
and the salubrity of the climate, that the 


great bulk of the country was still the 
uninvaded domain of Nature, and the 
Maories a mere handful of stragglers, 
wandering about its outskirts. They 
had no arts nor manufactures, no com- 
merce, no trades nor professions, and 
no coin or other circulating medium. 
The country was a wilderness of swamp 
and woodland, entirely unused, except 
in a few patches by the sea-side or along 
the courses of rivers. Their villages 
were groups of hovels that dotted the 
earth like so many mole-hills, hardly 
affording a shelter from the weather. 
There was a wild unsettledness in the 
very expression of their countenances 
which assimilated them to a troop of 
predacious animals. They had in most 
cases a profusion of fantastic decora- 
tions painted or tattooed upon their 
bodies, while clusters of baubles dan- 
gling around them, combined with col- 
ored earth, grease, filth, and vermin, 
presented the spectacle of barbaric man 
in his lowest condition ; their food shark 
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or human flesh; their habits filthy. They 
were unclean in word, thought, and deed. 
This was the position in which Tasman 
found them, and, a hundred and twen- 
ty-seven years later, Cook gives the 
same report. During a century and a 
quarter they had made no progress of 
any kind. 

And yet this people were gifted with 
a high intellectual capacity; they were 
keen, shrewd observers, and were brave 
and warlike to temerity. War was their 
business, their pleasure. They lived for 
war, and when they could no longer fight 
they longed for death. Out of this ma- 
terial the lovers of humanity thought a 
great race might be produced; they be- 
lieved that if the natives of New Zea- 
land could only be induced to adopt 
civilization, the history of many other 
nations might be repeated in theirs. 
They looked for a parallel case, and 
thought they found it in Gibbon’s Ro- 
man Empire. Describing the progress 
of the Romans in Britain, the historian 
observes: “The hostile tribes of the 
north, who detested ‘the pride and pow- 
er of the king of the world, suspended 
their domestic feuds; and the barbari- 
ans of the land and sea—the Scots, the 
Picts, and the Saxons—spread them- 
selves with rapid and irresistible fury 
from the walls of Antoninus to the shores 
of Kent. Their southern neighbors have 
exaggerated the cruel depredations of 
the Picts and Scots; and a valiant tribe 
of Caledonia—the Attacotti—the ene- 
mies and afterward the soldiers of Val- 
entinian, are accused by an eye-witness 
of delighting in the taste of human flesh. 
When they hunted the woods for prey, 
it is said that they attacked the shep- 
herd rather than his flock, and that they 
curiously selected the most delicate and 
brawny parts of both males and females, 
which they prepared for their horrid re- 
pasts. If in the neighborhood of the 
commercial and literary town of Glas- 
gow a race of cannibals has really ex- 

Vor. XI.—34. 
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isted, we may contemplate in the peri- 
od of Scottish history the opposite ex- 
tremes of savage and civilized life. Such 
reflections tend to enlarge the circle of 
our ideas, and to encourage the pleasing 
hope that New Zealand may produce in 
some future age the Hume of the south- 
ern hemisphere.” 

Nearly a century after the almost pro- 
phetic utterance of the great historian, 
the descendants of the cannibals of Cal- 
edonia were hastening from the shores 
of the Clyde to carry to the cannibals of 
New Zealand the wonders of European 
art and the blessings of civilization. 

Long before Britain thought of colo- 
nizing the southern isles, its desirability 
was pointed out to the people of En- 
gland by one of America’s foremost men 
—the great Franklin. When Captain 
Cook returned from his visit to New 
Zealand, Franklin was in England (1771), 
and that great statesman and herald of 
progress saw, through the mists of doubt 
and superstition which then enveloped 
Europe, the great advantage of estab- 
lishing in the southern seas an outpost 
of civilization, from which should go 
forth to Asia and the isles of the Pacific 
the principles of true freedom. He drew 
up a series of propositions having for 
their object the civilizing of the Maori, 
and the settlement of an advanced guard 
of the Anglo-Saxon in the stronghold 
of cannibalism and savagery. He sub- 
mitted these proposals to the English 
nation. One of them was, that a vessel 
should at once be dispatched, filled with 
all that would improve and humanize 
the native, and, by setting his sluggish 
mind in motion, create a desire to be 
united with a progressive people. With 
that large-heartedness that ever char- 
acterized him, he offered his own purse 
as a contribution to the enterprise, re- 
marking, as he did so, “that in the dark 
ages of the past, Britain produced only 
sloes, and that the same laws being in 
operation that had produced the Britain 
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of the eighteenth century, would raise 
New Zealand to an equally exalted po- 
sition.” 

The first White inhabitants of New 
Zealand were the outcasts of society — 
men who had made their previous hab- 
itations too hot for their comfort, run- 
away convicts from New South Wales, 
sailors who had abandoned their ships, 
and wild, lawless adventurers from many 
lands. There was a small sprinkling of 
honest adventurers, and true seekers of 
the romantic, but their number was too 
small to exercise any restraining influ- 
ence upon the others. And thus, at the 
very first introduction of the White race 
civilization was burlesqued — worse, vi- 
tiated—in the lives and characters of its 
outcasts. Most of these early settlers 
became Jakeha-Maories—that is, they 
lived as Maories— and, in many instan- 
ces, outran the natives in acts of vice 
and profligacy. The Bay of Islands and 


Hawkes’ Bay were the homes of these 
settlers, and the influence they exercis- 
ed on the native mind has never been 
thoroughly eradicated. 

The first and second attempt to col- 


onize New Zealand miscarried. The 
earliest effort was in 1825, the second 
in 1836. Both enterprises were aban- 
doned in consequence of the opposition 
of the English Government. In 1839, 
however, the New Zealand Company 
was formed, and, the government no 
longer opposing, a large tract of land 
was purchased from the natives in the 
district now known as Wellington. The 
principal purchase was in the vicinity of 
Port Nicholson, and the port itself. In 
this purchase, the interests of the natives 
were conserved by a reserve on their ac- 
count of one-tenth of the lands purchas- 
ed. Within a year of the formation of 
the company, between eleven and twelve 
hundred settlers were in occupation of 
their lands on both sides of Cook’s 
Strait. The majority of these settlers 
were laborers—strong, healthy, moral 
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men—but the wealth and intellect of 
England was also fairly represented. 
Captain Hobson received instructions 
from the English Government to pro- 
ceed to New Zealand to treat with the 
chiefs for a cession of a part of their ter- 
ritory to the Crown of England. The 
government, in taking this step, relin- 
quished all claim on the ground of dis- 
covery and occupation, and thus threw 
open the country to all European pow- 
ers who might choose to form colonies 
in it. France had long desired to pos- 
sess the islands, and, taking advantage 
of the tacit abandonment of her rights 
by England, immediately sent out a 
transport to take possession of the 
southern island in the name of Louis 
Philippe. They were just twenty-two 
days too late; for Captain Hobson, hear- 
ing of the expedition, without waiting 
for instructions from his government, 
proclaimed the Queen’s sovereignty over 
all the islands. But this bold measure 
was disapproved of by the government, 
and Captain Hobson would have been 
recalled and reprimanded, but for the 
pressure brought to bear upon the min- 
isters by a mass meeting of the people 
of London, who had no wish to see their 
fellow-subjects in New Zealand placed 
under the control of a foreign power. 
In 1840, New Zealand became sub- 
stantially a British colony, and British 
rule was introduced. This was accom- 
plished not by force of arms, but by an 
amicable and honorable treaty with the 
native chiefs. This treaty is known in 
the history of New Zealand as the Treaty 
of Waitangi. The settlement of Well- 
ington was immediately followed by a 
similar settlement in Nelson, a port on 
the opposite side of the strait, and the 
most northern port of the south island. 
Captain Hobson selected the harbor of 
Waitemata, on the Frith of the Thames, 
as the seat of his government, and there 
built the city of Auckland. In later 
years, settlements were made in Otago, 
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Canterbury, and New Plymouth, and 
from these centres the circles of civiliza- 
tion were extended. 

In 1809, a ship named the Boyd call- 
ed at Wangaroa, a harbor in the north 
island, to land some natives who had 
been visiting the settlements in New 
South Wales. They were working their 
way back as sailors, and among their 
number was a boy called George, but 
whose native name was Tarra. During 
the voyage he had been punished for 
neglect of duty, and had resolved to be 
revenged when the vessel should come 
to anchor in the waters of his tribe. 
Roused by the story of Tarra, the tribe 
surrounded the first party that landed, 
and murdered them. The men had gone 
ashore to cut fire-wood, and were within 
the bush when the natives came upon 
them and killed them. They stripped 
the murdered men, dressed themselves 
in their clothing, took their boats, and 
at dusk pulled alongside the ship, clam- 
bered on deck, and instantly commenc- 
ed an indiscriminate slaughter of men, 
women, and children, leaving none alive 
except one woman, two children, and the 
cabin boy. They thus butchered sixty- 
seven Europeans to revenge a slight and 
well-deserved punishment given toa boy. 
Having murdered all on board, they 
plundered the ship and then set fire to 
her. 

About this time, the Church Mission- 
ary Society was moved, by the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Marsden, the senior 
chaplain of Australia, to send out mis- 
sionary laborers to reclaim these south- 
ern heathen. They had arrived at Port 
Jackson (Sydney), when the news of the 
massacre reached them, and it was not 
until 1814 that it was thought prudent 
to attempt the work of Christianizing 
the Maories. The first missionaries land- 
ed in the Bay of Islands, and selected 
the village of Rangihu as the scene of 
their earliest labors. 

On their arrival, they purchased two 
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hundred acres of land as a site for their 
homes, and for schools, ‘churches, and 
native buildings. The party consisted 
of Mr. Marsden, and Messrs. Kendall, 
Hall, and King, their wives, several me- 
chanics, Hongi —the great native chief, 
who had been ona visit to Sydney—and 
Ruatara, another native. They brought 
with them a few sheep and cattle. They 
were welcomed at the Bay of Islands as 
Hongi’s friends, and near that chief's 
residence hoisted a white flag, on which 
were painted a cross, a dove, an olive- 
branch, and the word “ Rougopai,” or 
“good tidings.” 

This party was followed by another, 
and, in 1819, a station was formed at 
Kerikeri. In 1822, the Wesleyans es- 
tablished a mission at Wangaroa, but 
were driven from it in 1827, and subse- 
quently settled at Hokiangi. The church 
missions were extended to Paihia, Wai- 
mate, and Kaitaia. In 1832, the mis- 
sion established at Rangihu was remov- 
ed to Te Punna. At later periods, sta- 
tions were formed on the Thames and 
Waipa rivers, and at Tauranga, Roto- 
rua, Kawhia, and Whaingaroa. All 
these mission settlements were in the 
north islands. In the year 1839, the 
missionaries carried their labors to 
Cook’s Strait and the middle islands. 
The Roman Catholic mission was es- 
tablished in 1836. 

The rise of Christianity in New Zea- 
land was long delayed, and six years 
after their arrival the missionaries could 
not boast of one convert. At the end 
of fifteen years, one of the greatest mis- 
sionary bodies in the world—the Wes- 
leyans — thought of retiring from the 
field altogether, in consequence of the 
general failure of missions. 

But when the teachings of Christian- 
ity were accepted, the new doctrines 
spread rapidly, and churches were the 
growth of a day; and in 1838, the mis- 
sionaries were everywhere rejoicing. 
Churches and schools were multiplied 
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throughout the land, and the natives 
generally abandoned the superstitions 
of their ancestors. Cannibalism and 
many other cruelties disappeared, and 
the Maori put on the garb of the Chris- 
tian religion, in most instances, as he 
exchanged his flax mat for a new clean 
blanket. The conversion, when it did 
come, was too sudden and too general 
to be of lasting value. Subsequent 
events proved that the imagination had 
grasped the novelty of change and little 
more; nevertheless, the missionaries 
were the pioneers of civilization, and 
suffered much and long in the effort to 
improve the native race. 

They committed one grave mistake in 
their effort to erect a barrier between 
the native and the settler. They forgot 
that, regarding civilization as the great 
design of the Creator, Christianity itself 
was an outgrowth of civilization; and 
they sought in vain to convert to Chris- 


tianity the untutored savage, without 


the intervention of civilization. By giv- 
ing the natives a written barbarous lan- 
guage, they stultified themselves and 
threw obstacles in the pathway of re- 
ligion itself. For in time the natives 
began to suspect that the missionaries 
were not influenced by the purest mo- 
tives in their desire to keep them from 
all connection with the colonists. 

Notwithstanding their errors and mis- 
takes, the missionaries of New Zealand 
have earned the respect and sympathy 
of all true men, and have done great 
things, perhaps unconsciously, in fur- 
therance of the grand scheme, which is 
to result in universal knowledge. 

The New Zealanders worshiped no Su- 
preme Being, but regarded heaven and 
earth as individual existences. The 
following is their theory of the creation 
of the world, as translated by Dr. Short- 
land, an eminent Maori linguist: 

“In the beginning was ‘the Night.’ The ‘ Night’ 
begot the ‘Light.’ The ‘Light begot the ‘Light 
standing long.’ The ‘Light long standing’ begot 
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‘Nothingness.’ The ‘ Nothingness’ begot ‘ Nothing- 
* ness the possessed.’ The ‘ Nothingness the possessed 
begot * Nothingness the made excellent.’ The‘ Noth- 
ingness the made excellent’ begot ‘ Nothingness the 
fast bound.’ The ‘ Nothingness the fast bound’ begot 
* Nothingness the first.’ The ‘ Nothingness the first’ 
begot ‘ Moisture.’ ‘ Moisture’ married the ‘ Straight, 
the Vast, the Clear;’ and their progeny was ‘ Ran- 
gi,’ the heaven, and ‘ Papa,’ the earth.” 


Rangi and Papa begot six children. 
These were, Tumatauenga, the god and 
father of men and war; Hamuiatikitiki, 
god of the uncultivated food of men; 
Tangaroa, the god and father of fish and 
reptiles; Tawheri-ma-tea, the god of 
winds and storms; Rongomatane, the 
god and father of cultivated food and 
men; and Tane Mahuto, the god of for- 
ests and birds. 

All these children, except the god of 
winds and storms, conspired against 
their parents. Rangi, or heaven, was 
pushed upward; Papa, or the earth, 
downward. Then Tawheri-ma-tea, the 
god of winds and storms, declared war 
against his unnatural brothers for this 
act, and sent rain, hurricanes, and whirl- 
winds upon the earth. 

Tangaroa, the god of fish, fled to the 
sea; the gods of food buried themselves 
in the earth; the god of forests was 
torn up; and the god of men stood alone 
unconquered. 

Enraged at his brothers for deserting 
him, the god of men made war upon 
them, seized and ate them. The only 
enemy Tumatauenga had left, was the 
god of winds and storms, and the battle 
is still raging between them. These 
gods were called A/ua, and to them the 
natives addressed their prayers. There 
are no grounds for believing that the 
Maories ever worshiped images of their 
gods, nor have they any word in their 
language signifying idol. he Mao- 
ries believed that Hawaiki—the place 
from which tradition says they original- 
ly came, and their world —was pushed 
up by Maui (their Adam), the first man, 
who employed three months in raising 
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the land into a fixed position. Maui 
gave his spirit to a pigeon, which flew to 
heaven with a line in its beak, and as- 
sisted in elevating the land out of the 
water; then Maui tied the sun to the 
earth with ropes, which are now the 
sun’s rays. As he could not prevent 
the sun going down, he tied it to the 
moon, and from this cause it results that 
when the sun sets, the moon is pulled 
up at the other side of the earth. 

They also believed that several great 
chiefs after death became deified, and 
that it is their province to punish evil- 
doers in this world; these were Maui, 
Nenuku, and Tawhaki. Nenuku’s voice 
was thunder, his residence the rainbow. 
Tawhaki was famed for his courage and 
beauty, and while yet on earth a maiden 
from heaven came down and lived with 
him; on the birth of a child the woman 
fled with the infant back to heaven. 

Tawhaki ascended to heaven on a 
spider’s web, in pursuit of his wife and 
child, where he still lives; and men 
worship him. A spell was chanted dur- 
ing his ascent, beginning: 

“ Ascend, Tawhaki, to the first heaven, let the fair 
sky consent.” 

and so on, until the tenth heaven was 

reached—the chant ending thus: 

“Cling, cling like the lizard to the ceiling: stick, 
stick close to the side of heaven.” 

The natives believed in the Pythago- 
rean idea of the transmigration of souls, 
and thought that their deified ancestors 
entered the bodies of lizards, spiders, 
and birds. Their priests were selected 
from their noblest families, and were held 
in high veneration. They had neither 
temples, stated festivals, nor sacred days. 
But they had many ceremonies and su- 
perstitions; they cursed and removed 
the effects of curses in a very orthodox 
fashion. . Some of them were adepts in 
the ventriloquist’s art, and by its use 
gained great fame and celebrity among 
their people. 

The ceremony of baptism was a very 
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interesting one, and was named /riir7 or 
Rohi. Before a child was a month old, 
its head was adorned with feathers, and 
all the family greenstones (ornaments 
worn in the ear and at the throat, as 
amulets) hung about it; it was rolled up 
in a mat, and carried to the side of a 
stream. Here the mother delivered the 
child into the hands of the priest, who, 
raising it in his arms and looking stead- 
ily in its face, chanted: 


* Wait till I pronounce your name. 
What is your name? 
Listen to your name. 
This is your name: 
Wai kui Manucane.” 


The priest would continue naming a 
long list of the child’s ancestors, and 
when it sneezed or cried, the name then 
being uttered was given toit. The priest 
then sung (if a male): 


* Let this child be strong to grasp the battle-axe, 
To grasp the spear ; 
Strong in strife, 
Foremost in the charge, 
First in the breach ; 
Strong to grapple with the foe, 
To climb lofty mountains, 
To contend with raging waves. 
May he be industrious in cultivating the ground, 
In building large houses, 
In constructing canoes suited for war, 
In netting nets.” 


If a female child, he sung: 


** May she be industrious in cultivating the ground, 
In searching for shell - fish, 
In weaving garments, 
In weaving ornamental mats. 
May she be strong to carry burdens.” 

Then the priest sprinkled over the 
child water shaken out of the branches 
of trees, or he immersed it in the river. 

Their war-songs, and especially their 
taunts of the enemy, were very effective. 
We quote one: 

**When will your valor begin to rage? 

When will your valor be strong? 

Ah! when the tide murmurs— 

Ah! when the tide roars— 

Bid farewell to your children, 

What else can you de? 

You see how the brave, 

Like the lofty, exulting peaks of the mountains, 
Are coming on. 


They yield! They yield! O fame!” 
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Both before and after the advent of 
Europeans in New Zealand, the natives 
were constantly engaged in war. War 
was their business, their pleasure, the 
passion of their lives. An insult of the 
mildest character, given by one chief to 
another, often led to war, in which thou- 
sands of natives were slain. It was the 
custom of the conquerors to enslave the 
conquered—at least such portion of them 
as escaped the oven. The first conflict 
with the settlers took place at Korora- 
reka, in the Bay of Islands, and resulted 
in the destruction of that settlement. 
The natives, under the celebrated chief, 
Heke, were successful, and drove the 
settlers to the ships lying in the harbor, 
and then burned the town. Shortly be- 
fore this event, troops had been dis- 
patched from Sydney. From 1845, there 
were frequent quarrels between the 
troops and the natives, all arising out 
of one great cause (embracing several 
smaller ones). The inherent love of 
fighting which every native possessed, 
and the feeling that their country was 
passing away from them ; the injudicious 
conduct of governors ; the improper in- 
terference of the clergy, and the natural 
disinclination on the part of White men 
to amalgamate with colored races, has 
kept the Europeans and Maories as sep- 
arate and distinct from each other as if 
dwelling in different lands. The proud, 
haughty native chief looked down upon 
the White man who toiled and worked as 
only his slaves did; while the British 
toiler looked upon the Maori’s pretense 
to dignity as little better than a farce, 
and treated it as such. A chief whose 
only clothing, a mat, was not sufficient 
to protect him from the vermin which 
found a comfortable home about his per- 
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son, could scarcely excite the respect of 
Europeans. Then the savage nature of 
their crimes, the horrid practice of muti- 
lating, rendered them abominable in the 
eyes of the Whites. 

The natives of New Zealand care 
nothing for life; they have no dread of 
the future, and never fear to die. They 
put no value on human life, and are 
ready at any time to sacrifice their own 
or their enemies’ in pursuit of some fa- 
vorite scheme. During the first ten 
years of occupation by the British, the 
natives had parted with large quanti- 
ties of land ; the bulk of these purchases 
were fair and honorable, but there had 
been transactions in connection with 
which it was advanced that the natives 
had been imposed upon. It may have 
been so, but these transactions took 
place before the British flag was hoisted 
in New Zealand, and the treaty of Wai- 
tangi signed, which ceded the sover- 
eignty of the land to Britain. From the 
time that Captain Hobson was appoint- 
ed governor, in 1840, to the present day, 
every transaction with the natives was 
in their favor, and frequently and unjust- 
ly the native interests were conserved at 
the expense of the settler. 

The establishment of colonization com- 
panies in England led to a large influx 
of people into New Zealand. As the na- 
tives saw them landing, they wanted to 
know if the whole English nation was 
coming to their country. They began 
now to repent having parted with their 
lands, and leagues were formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to prevent by 
force any further sales of land to the 
government. Out of these leagues have 
arisen all the wars that have cost New 
Zealand so much blood and treasure. 
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INFLUENCE OF PARKS AND PLEASURE-GROUNDS.* 


LTHOUGH extended observation 
A and systematic arrangement of nat- 
ural phenomena have, of late years, sup- 
plied the data for great advance in me- 
teorological science, the measure of 
man’s ability to moderate climate, and, 
to what extent such modifications will 
influence the mental, moral, and physi- 
cal condition of their originator, will 
perhaps forever remain questions for 
further investigation and continued dis- 
pute. Nevertheless, there now remains 
little doubt but that man may, and does, 
in a great degree, mold the apparently 
natural surroundings of his home. He 
is the great disturber of natural laws ; 
for, although the individual human may 
bear as small a proportion to the ends 
attained as the microscopic polyp to 
the coral formations of the ocean, yet, 
as many generations of these countless 
little beings have built up such monu- 
ments, so have the oft-succeeding gen- 
erations of man gradually wrought chan- 
ges upon the face of Nature, proportion- 
ately marked and important. Unfort- 
unately the preponderance of influence 
exerted by him has had the effect of de- 
stroying in a measure the pristine bal- 
ance of physical nature; for he has 
found it in this case more profitable and 
less laborious to tear down than to re- 
build her essential monuments. 

Thus, no great difficulty is encounter- 
ed in changing a moist atmosphere to 
one of less humidity—the clearing of 
forests and draining of lands effect this, 
under certain conditions—and an ac- 
knowledged advantage is immediately 
derived; but when the other extreme is 
approached, far greater obstacles are en- 


*From the Biennial Report of the Engineer of the 
Golden Gate Park, for term ending Nov. 30th, 1873. 


countered, in checking the ebbing flow 
of Nature’s current, and restoring the 
balance,while the benefits accruing there- 
from are long deferred. 

Vast areas of the earth’s surface have 
been stripped of the natural forest cloth- 
ing through the medium of the axe and 
fire-brand in the hands of man, who, thus 
removing a most potent element in the 
problems of evaporation and precipita- 
tion, has caused great irregularity in the 
rain-fall of these districts, resulting in 
alternate drought and flood, and the for- 
mation of arid deserts or denuded wastes 
of the primitive rock. Our earth is not 
becoming ameliorated and better fitted 
for the habitation of the human race, 
except in so far as that race directly un- 
dertakes works of improvement with a 
view to such amelioration. The more 
direct wants of man are supplied by the 
most direct tax upon Nature; and, un- 
less theré be some compensation and 
systematic effort made to restore her 
disturbed harmonies, there is a constant 
balance of drain upon her resources, 
and increased disturbance of her laws. 
Does he want wood: forests, which he 
takes no pains to restore, are annihi- 
lated, with the results just mentioned. 
There is a demand for lands: when 
swamps and marshes are diked and re- 
claimed, with scarcely a thought as to 
the influence these works may have up- 
on adjacent river-channels and harbors. 
Water is required for some large city, 
and forthwith an area many times as 
great is robbed of its rivulets and brooks 
—and its fertility—to supply the de- 
mand, and the consequences not seri- 
ously considered. Crop after crop is 
gathered from the soil, and the poor re- 
turn even which the chaff and straw 
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might yield is denied, because its proper 
preparation and distribution necessitate 
labor. All such works are productive 
of apparent benefits, leading to grand 
results; but only when systems of com- 
pensation, direct or indirect, calculated 
to counterbalance the baleful results in- 
dicated, are adopted, may they be said 
to be properly devised and regulated. 
Happily, many of the great works, hav- 
ing an appreciably direct influence upon 
his surroundings, which man has found 
profitable to undertake, although disturb- 
ing the counterpoise of Nature’s laws to 
an extent which causes an ultimate reac- 
tion upon his commercial welfare, exert 
a direct salutary influence upon his in- 
dividual well-being — physically, moral- 
ly, and mentally; while others, ‘laden 
with these latter benefits, bear with them 
also some compensation to Nature for 
his thoughtless calls upon her. 

Great tracts of barren sands, which 
had, year by year, advanced upon the 
smiling plains of France, or spread des- 
olation over portions of Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Prussia, have been converted 
into productive meadows and thriving 
forests; while, at the same ‘time, the 
driving winds, which, as though not rude 
enough in themselves, transported the 
seeds of pestilential fevers—gathered in 
their course across the marshes of the 
sands— upon the inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent districts, have been in a great 
measure checked, and the fountain-heads 
of the miasma itself eliminated. In a 
material, though less appreciable de- 
gree, from the greater difficulty of arriv- 
ing at correct results, the careful im- 
provement of extensive tracts as farming 
land or rural parks has influenced the 
sanitary condition of the inhabitants of 
their neighborhood; while the great 
benefits derived in this respect, with 
their consequent mental bearing and 
marked moral influence, from the build- 
ing of large urban pleasure- grounds, is 
now generally recognized. 
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Parks have frequently been spoken of 
as the lungs of cities, or, as the lament- 
ed Downing so poetically designates 
them, “green oases in the arid deserts 
of business and dissipation, for the re- 
freshment of the city’s soul and body.” 
Primarily, they are intended to provide 
the best practicable means for healthful 
recreation for people of all classes, and 
the influence which they thus exert up- 
on society can scarcely be overestimat- 
ed. With drives and rides for the rich, 
and pleasant rambles for the poor; quiet 
retreats for those who would be to them- 
selves, and thronged promenades for the 
gayly disposed ; sheltered nooks for in- 
valids, and open grounds for lovers of 
boisterous sports; tracts adapted to the 
special wants of children, and arranged 
to insure their comfort and welfare—the 
modern urban park is, indeed, the mu- 
nicipality’s open-air assembly-room, ac- 
ceptable alike to all, and pleasing to each 
of her citizens. With the promotion of 
facility for any of man’s habits, which in 
the rude state have afforded him even 
the most moderate amount of pleasure, 
his desire for their enjoyment increases 
in a rapidly augmenting measure; he 
finds new features of interest and ele- 
ments of attraction in that which, under 
less propitious circumstances, would be 
little more than tolerable. But when 
these incidents of convenience are ac- 
companied by surroundings of absolute 
luxury, the charm reaches its height, 
and the enjoyment of that particular cus- 
tom is likely to be complete in the indi- 
vidual and popular with the mass. 

The charm of a drive or ride is great- 
ly enhanced by smooth and elastic roads, 
but reaches its fullness when these roads 
lead through varied scenes of interest 
and ennobling influence, under favorable 
climatic conditions. Pedestrianism, so 
much neglected by Americans, is invest- 
ed with renewed interest by the creation 
of pleasant paths amid agreeable and di- 
versified surroundings, and receives an 
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impulse in popular favor. Thus, as fa- 
cilities for these health-giving exercises 
are increased, the pleasure derived from 
them becomes more appreciated, their 
use greatly augmented. Parks are di- 
rectly influential in promoting enjoy- 
ment and popularizing healthful recrea- 
tion, thus exerting an important bearing 
upon the sanitary condition of their fre- 
quenters; and, as a perfect state of men- 
tal action depends, in a great measure, 
upon a healthy physical constitution, 
their influence upon the mind through 
the same channel is scarcely less to be 
appreciated, though this organism re- 
ceives its greatest benefit from the qui- 
eting and salutary effect of the surround- 
ings of the visitor, in contrast with the 
rush and turmoil of urban life. 

Public opinion is fast coming to the 
conclusion that the acts of the criminal 
are directly attributable to the short- 
comings of society at large, as respon- 
sible for the state of things necessary 
for his development, and the circumstan- 
ces under which his crimes are commit- 
ted. He is regarded as society’s moral 
failure. The extension of rational en- 
joyment, with guiding discipline, is now 
regarded as the great preventive of vice 
and crime. Assuming these grounds to 
be well taken, whatever facilitates such 
innocent amusement, and provides the 
most refining and salutary pleasures for 
the gratification of all, must exert a po- 
tent influence upon the moral condition 
of society. The accepted city park of 
the day, with its auxiliary features of 
art and science, consequently may lay 
just claim to credit as a great moral re- 
former. Nor are these all the respects 
wherein the effect of public works of this 
nature may be proved beneficial to man- 
kind. As cultivators of public taste and 
auxiliaries to the great educational sys- 
tem of the country, their influence is 
scarcely less appreciable. No one can 
visit a tastefully and judiciously improv- 
ed ground without being impressed by 
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a general idea of the fitness of things as 
there arranged, and perhaps a correct 
appreciation of some well-devised detail 
of its construction, which in after life 
will serve as his model or standard for 
such works. 

Some classes of park scenery are fit- 
ting settings for works of art, such as 
statues, monuments, and architectural 
decoration. These, carefully selected 
and executed, can not fail to educate 
the popular taste toa standard of excel- 
lence otherwise hardly attainable. And 
again, what more suitable place for the 
location of studies in natural history — 
botany, including horticulture, floricult- 
ure, and arboriculture, exemplified in 
the conservatory, greenhouse, and the 
grounds at large—zodlogy, in a quarter 
properly designed therefor — meteorol- 
ogy, for the observations required in 
which study no better locality can be 
selected near a large city than upon its 
park reservation—all here contribute to 
the entertainment of the visitor, and sen- 
sibly exert a potent influence upon his 
understanding and appreciation of Nat- 
ure. 

With the philanthropic and patriotic 
impulse which now prompts the move- 
ment toward universal education of the 
head, should go a just conception of the 
importance of guiding the emotions, and 
regulating the habits of members of so- 
ciety. And thus it is conceded to be 
the duty of every wealthy community to 
foster such elements of refining influ- 
ence as will tend toward a cultivation of 
the feelings of its least favored mem- 
bers. It may be difficult for the unob- 
serving resident of a country home—and 
the majority of such are oblivious to the 
blessings of their situation—to appre- 
ciate the influence of the broad and sim- 
ple lines of natural scenery upon the 
mental and moral condition of human- 
ity, and thus how the establishment of a 
rural park, within easy reach of the 
crowded lanes and courts of a great city, 
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may be regarded as “‘a most intelligent, 
philanthropic, and patriotic enterprise.” 
But the dwellers in such large commu- 
nities are beginning now fully to recog- 
nize the importance of these institutions, 
and nearly all the great cities of the At- 
lantic States are establishing most com- 
plete and finished pleasure - grounds. 
Fortunately for the onward movement, 
these enterprises are found to pay—to 
yield to the city a direct moneyed return 
on her investment. It is manifestly to 
the interest of a municipality to create 
attractions which shall influence those 
who have acquired wealth to remain 
within her limits; to build in the city 
their homes, and not only invest in her 
enterprises, but expend the profits de- 
rived therefrom among her people. 

The improvement of pleasure-grounds 
and doulevards has contributed largely 
toward making several European cities, 
Paris particularly, the centres of inde- 
pendent wealth. The great metropoli- 
tan towns of the Atlantic States are vy- 
ing with each other in the creation of at- 
tractions calculated to keep their wealthy 
population at home; and it is found that 
parks, of all public improvements, exert 
the most influence to this end, while also 
working out the other beneficial results 
before noticed. 

When a fortune has been amassed, 
an independence attained, its possessor 
looks about for a luxurious home; and, 
although his desire for adventure may 
induce a temporary absence upon a for- 
eign tour, the associations of years will 
prompt a wish to return and live where 
his victory has been won, and if that 
place offers the inducements of a well- 
constructed modern city, there he will 
most likely settle. A public park, while 
to the poor a free place of resort, neces- 
sitating no expense for its enjoyment, 
presents to the wealthy an opportunity, 
and thus becomes the cause, for the 
gratification of luxurious and expensive 
pleasures. The building of elegant man- 
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sions and grounds in its neighborhood 
by people who, without such induce- 
ment, would seek homes in some rural 
locality, adds largely to the taxable 
property of the city, and affords the 
greater amount of employment to the 
artisan from the more expensive charac- 
ter of the structures; while the mainte- 
nance of such establishments, with their 
concomitants of luxury, goes toward en- 
riching the small manufacturer, the me- 
chanic, tradesman, and laboring classes. 
And thus, too, the advance in value of 
unoccupied lands situated adjacent to 
such improvements, while yielding an 
immediate revenue to the municipality 
in augmented tax returns, is not at the 
expense of other portions of the city, 
but is due, in a great measure, to the re- 
tention of a population, which, without 
the inducements of the improvement, 
would not remain in the city. 

If the owners of these lands are ap- 
parently benefited by such increase in 
value of their real estate, it is to be re- 
membered that this brings with it an 
immediate increase of taxation, which 
goes to pay the interest on the money 
expended for the park improvement; 
while the principal is charged, by the 
issue of long-term bonds, to after gen- 
erations, who, holding the property in 
smaller tracts, at greatly advanced val- 
uations, and reaping the full benefits of 
the fully matured pleasure - ground, will 
gladly pay it, and there is found the di- 
rect blessing of the park itself to the 
entire municipality, as well as a present 
reflected benefit to the holders of real 
estate in all its quarters. No more strik- 
ing examples of the effects ascribed to 
public improvements of this class can 
be cited than those presented by the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. The 
former may be regarded as the cradle of 
the more modern park architecture, and 
Downing, Kingsland, and Olmsted, as its 
progenitors. 

Mr. Downing wrote, in 1850: “Is 
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New York really not rich enough, or 
is there absolutely not land enough in 
America to give our citizens public parks 
of more than ten acres ?””—showing how 
little the people of Gotham at that date 
appreciated the idea of a grand city 
pleasure - ground. 

In 1856, the work of improving Cen- 
tral Park was commenced, after a bitter 
discussion, which had been prolonged 
through a series of years, over the ad- 
visability of withdrawing so much land 
(about 770 acres, then) from that avail- 
able for the commercial purposes of the 
future, and the expenditure of so great 
a sum of money (then estimated at $1,- 
000,000) for its improvement, as a pleas- 
ure-ground. The Hon. Mayor, Am- 
brose C. Kingsland, fortunately, was of 
the opinion that, for the very reason that 
commerce would soon demand the en- 
tire area of the island, a large tract should 
be immediately reserved from its grasp ; 
and he predicted, in 1851, that “the es- 
tablishment of such a park would prove 
a lasting monument to the wisdom, sa- 
gacity, and forethought of its founders, 
and would secure the gratitude of thou- 
sands yet unborn, for the blessing of 
pure air and the opportunity for inno- 
cent and healthful amusement.”—(Sfe- 
cial Message, April 5th, 1851.) 

Several extracts from the report of a 
special committee of the New York 
State Senate, under date of January 
25th, 1861, will best show, in a few 
words, the progress of the park move- 
ment. The committee say, of the finan- 
cial bearing of the park improvement 
upon the city: “Although the committee 
do not think proper for municipal cor- 
porations to purchase lands on specula- 
tion, yet it can not be concealed that the 
Central Park has been, and will be, ina 
merely pecuniary point of view, one of 
the wisest and most fortunate measures 
ever undertaken by the city of New 
York.” 

Of other influences of the great work, 
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they say: “The general benefits accru- 
ing to property in the city by the park 
are not easily estimated in dollars and 
cents. They are found in the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the park for recrea- 
tion, in its sanitary benefits, and in the 
inducements to persons of wealth and 
leisure, from all parts of the world, to 
make the metropolis the place of their 
residence, and as a source of refined en- 
joyment for the whole population of the 
city.” 

And again, to further trace the devel- 
opment of these influences, it appears— 
from the annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Central Park-sdated January 
st, 1867; being after the tenth year of 
the park improvement — that, “the in- 
creased tax valuation of property in the 
three wards [12th, 19th, and 22d, ad- 
joining Central Park], from 1856 to 
1866, was $53,640,830. The rate of tax 
for, the year 1866 was 2.30, yielding on 
the increased valuation, above stated, an 
increased revenue of $1,233,739-55-” 


The total expenditure for 
construction from May 
Ist, 1857, to January 
ist, 1867, was 

The cost of land of the 
park to the city was... 


$4,986,035 05 
5,028,844 10 


Total cost of park to that 
$10,014,879 15 


The annual interest on 
which—someat fiveand 
some at six per cent.— 
amounted to 

Which, taken from the in- 
creased amount of rev- 
enue, from taxation... 


$596,899 75 


1,233,739 55 


Yields as net income to 
the city, for the year... 


$636,839 80 


And the President of that Commis- 
sion, in his report dated August 21st, 
1872, says: “The outlay on the park is 
chiefly an investment for future genera- 
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tions..... The value returnable for the 
outlay will correspond with the en- 
hancement in value of life which results 
to those living in the city....Up to the 
present time, former estimates appear. . 
to be fairly sustained, and the financial 
condition of the city continues to be the 
better for all it has expended and is ex- 
pending on the park....The excess of 
the increased tax revenue in these three 
wards, alone, for this year, over interest 
on the cost of lands and improvements 
[Central Park], is $2,726,595.97.” 

The prophecy of Mayor Kingsland 
has been, if possible, more than verified. 
The people af New York look upon 
their park as a blessing cheaply pur- 
chased, though it had cost, up to Janu- 
ary, 1872, a total of $12,448,623.50 ($5,- 
028,844.10 for the land, and $7,419,798.40 
for construction), besides about $2,750,- 
ooo for the maintenance of the park 
itself, and over $500,000 for the struct- 
ures for and maintenance of its scientific 
accessories. 

Previous to the commencement of op- 
erations upon the New York Central 
Park, Brooklyn had, from the more 
rural character of its suburbs, claimed 
the palm as the most attractive city to 
the independent classes. Observe an 
extract from an appendix to the report 
of the Brooklyn Park Commissioners 
for the year 1868—being a resumé of 
the history of Prospect Park in Brook- 
lyn, from the pen of Mr. Olmsted, the 
accomplished landscape engineer: “New 
York had fairly established [1865] the 
superior advantages of a concentrated 
capital in the production of a compre- 
hensive, well-equipped, and well-kept 
park, adapted to draw together all class- 
es of the community from every part of 
a great city. It had also begun to be 
realized that as long as Brooklyn offer- 
ed nothing of the character of the New 
York park, it must expect to fall rapidly 
into the background as a competitor in 
providing attractive sites for the resi- 
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dence of a large tax-paying class of cit- 
izens.” 

The increased tax revenue to the city 
of Brooklyn, generally attributable to 
the enhancement of values by the im- 
provement of Prospect Park, is even 
more decided than in the case of the 
New York work, and greatly exceeds 
the interest on the money expended for 
the lands and improvement, as may be 
seen in the reports of the Commission 
having it in charge. 

Each of these great works was in- 
trusted to the management. of a Com- 
mission, the members of which served 
gratuitously, and executed their trusts 
in the most judicious and honorable 
manner, to which cause may be ascribed 
a great part of the collateral benefits de- 
rived, as well as the success of the en- 
terprises themselves. It may be said 
with truth, that the rapid advance in 
price of lands, adjacent to the park im- 
provements, is not altogether due to 
such works, but also to the naturally in- 
creased demand for residence property 
in a growing town. But it is generally 
conceded, in cities where such improve- 
ments have recently been made, that 
the proportion of effect which can be as- 
cribed to this cause is to an amount 
which renders such urban adornments 
the best paying public improvements. 
The erection of a large and elegant 
building for municipal purposes may in- 
crease the demand for business proper- 
ty in its neighborhood, but, possibly, at 
the expense of a correspondingly de- 
creased demand in other quarters. It 
certainly does not create permanent 
business, nor will it serve to retain in 
the city, as a park does, any portion of 
a population who have attained inde- 
pendence sufficient to select homes. 

It may, also, be said that the climatic 
conditions of San Francisco are such 
as to render unattainable some of the 
most important elements in a park, and 
do away with much of the necessity for 
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a pleasure-ground which makes those 
of eastern cities most acceptable. Let 
it be remembered that in lieu of those 
features in other parks which can not 
be adopted here, there is a long reper- 
tory of most interesting subjects to 
choose other attractions from, which may 
not be brought together in any other 
park in the world. Furthermore, if San 
Francisco has not the oppressive weath- 
er of summer to render the cooling 
shades and breezes of a park peculiarly 
refreshing and beneficial, her citizens 
are subjected to chilling winds and fogs, 
the effects of which should be decreas- 
ed, if possible, and clouds of flying dust, 
from which some escape should be pro- 
vided. 

It is continually asserted that this is 
a most invigorating climate in which to 
live out - of-doors—if one can stand it. 
Clearly there is something to be with- 
stood, accompanying the bracing ele- 
ments of the atmosphere, and it is gen- 
erally conceded that the faults of the 
climate, above alluded to, go far toward 
making up the sum total of this dele- 
terious influence. Acknowledging the 
obligation of every municipality to guard 
the interests of its citizens, Sy institut- 
ing proper sanitary regulations, and pro- 
viding the opportunity for innocent rec- 
reation, there is probably no large city 
in the United States which is so strong- 
ly called upon to essay some decided 
steps toward these ends, for the sum- 
mer months, as San Francisco. There 
is certainly none where a properly de- 
vised park may do so much in the way 
of their accomplishment. A full appre- 
ciation of this depends upon a clear un- 
derstanding of the nature of park im- 
provements and the use thereof, with a 
conception of the extent to which local 
effects of climatic influences may be 
modified. 

Out-of-door improvements, coming 
under the heads of landscape engineer- 
ing, ornamental architecture, and gar- 
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dening, have ever been governed by the 
more effective phenomena which have 
entered into the composition of the sev- 
eral climates under which such works 
have been prosecuted; and, planned 
with the view of contributing to con- 
venience, comfort, and enjoyment in pur- 
suit of the peculiar customs, made most 
acceptable by such climatic influences. 

Under the burning sun of Persian 
skies, the principal features of the gar- 
den have always been the straight and 
shaded avenue, in whose centre a rip- 
pling stream or placid canal gave seem- 
ing as well as veritable coolness to the 
atmosphere, thus invited to move along 
its course; the sparkling fountain, cr 
agitated pool, surrounded and overhung 
by gay and highly perfumed flowers and 
shrubs —all contributing to the luxuri- 
ous repose of the habitant, who, in deep- 
er shade near by, drowsed the sultry 
hours away. : 

The Italian gardens are rich and ele- 
gant combinations of ornate architect- 
ure and ornamental shrubbery, arranged 
upon rectilinear ground plans—of which 
the several portions are at different 
elevations — whose artistic features and 
extended outlook lend a peculiar charm 
to the long twilight or evening prome- 
nade, rendered possible under the skies 
of Italy. 

An English park presents open land- 
scapes of meadow, lawn, and slope, in- 
terspersed with irregular plantations, 
and meandered by winding walks and 
drives of diversified character—in seem- 
ing imitation’ of the ever variable cli- 
mate. These pleasure-grounds present 
in their broad, free, and simple features, 
a constant invitation to the health-giving 
exercises and amusements of the En- 
glish people, to which they are prompt- 
ed by the bracing atmosphere of their 
country. 

In the French pleasure- ground, we 
recognize a combination of the artistic 
elegance of the Italian garden and the 
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natural charms of the English park, each 
modified by the other, with an enlarge- 
ment upon the Persian avenue, canal, 
and fountain: all adapted—in the broad 
promenades and drives, the café con- 
certs, and deep- wooded effects —to the 
love of display of attire and equipage, 
the gregarious tendency, and the roman- 
tic natures of the French, which have 
generated, fostered, and perfected hab- 
its and customs of recreation most en- 
joyable in the climate of France. 

The German present many features 
of the English and French parks, with 
some interesting novelties not to be 
found so fully developed in either of the 
others. Less free and open than the 
English, yet rivaling them in wooded 
effects; presenting less extent of ele- 
gant treatment than the French, though 
equally charming in local results; they 
are suited to the enjoyments of the Ger- 
mans, as dictated by a more rigorous and 
less equable climate than that of France 
or Britain. 

After a careful study of these works 
in other lands, and consideration of the 
influences which local climatic phenom- 
ena would probably exert upon the hab- 
its and customs of the people, Ameri- 
can parks have been molded with a view 
to render their features most agreeable 
and acceptable to their frequenters un- 
der such conditions. We have, there- 
fore to regard the prominent phenomena 
which go to make up the climate of San 
Francisco—how far their influences may 
be ameliorated or enhanced, as may be 
expedient, in local effect and estimate 
what bearing such conditions are likely 
to have upon the manner of use to which 
a pleasure- ground will be put by her 
citizens, with the possibility of mainte- 
nance under such use, and thus deter- 
mine what features of a park will be de- 
sirable; the requisite characteristics of 
each; their adaptation to the site, with 
the general zsthetic treatment which 
will most conduce to pleasurable occu- 
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pation and economical keeping. As to 
the selection of appropriate elements, 
and their arrangement in a scheme for 
the Golden Gate Park, under these cir- 
cumstances, I call attention to a descrip- 
tion of the plans adopted. 

The ordinary use of the parks of the 
eastern cities is confined to the spring, 
summer, and fall months; during which 
seasons the customs prevalent more 
nearly resemble those to be observed in 
English pleasure grounds, with some 
resemblance to the French, but still a 
decided air which stamps them Ameri- 
can. It has been a primary object in 
the arrangement of these grounds to 
provide for the greatest freedom of use 
possible to be allowed amidst the many 
frail and delicate elements entering into 
the composition of a park; which treat- 
ment, on account of the prevalence of 
those feelings of inalienable right in 
public property, and personal sovereign- 
ty, must ever be characteristic of pleas- 
ure- grounds for the American people. 

In the Atlantic climate, where the 
long days of summer are most oppress- 
ively warm, and evening fails to bring 
relief, a result parallel with the cooling 
shades of Persian and French gardens 
has been attained by a rustic treatment, 
embodying sylvan and picturesque ef- 
fects, in keeping with American scen- 
ery and ideas of freedom; and thus an 
escape from the stifling atmosphere of 
the cities’ streets has been in a measure 
provided by the establishment of these 
parks, properly improved. 

A comparison of meteorological statis- 
tics will show, as every person of close 
‘observation knows, that in no other cli- 
mate in the world, where the improve- 
ment of a large park has been attempt- 
ed, may it be put to pleasurable use, as 
such, on as great a number of days dur- 
ing the year as in that of San Francisco. 
As a general rule, upon a greater por- 
tion of every day during April, May, 
September, and October (all of most 
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days), nearly every day during March 
and November, a portion of nearly eve- 
ry day (morning) during June, July, and 
August, and on more than halfof the days 
during ‘December, January, and Febru- 
ary, may the ordinary recreations of rid- 
ing and driving, or walking in the open 
air be agreeably indulged in. The regis- 
ter of the weather, and record of visitors 
which have been kept at the Golden 
Gate Park, when compared with those 
of eastern parks, taking collateral cir- 
cumstances into consideration, fully sus- 
tain this assertion. 

The parks of the Atlantic cities are 
resorted to, during the winter months, 
for little else than the amusement afford- 
ed by skating upon their ponds, and, on 
account of the insurmountable nature of 
the obstacles presented, but little has 
been attempted in the way of rendering 
other out- of- door recreations attractive 
at that season; while the excessive heat 
frequently experienced in summer, de- 
ters many persons from driving and 
riding at that period. The amelioration 
of this climatic phenomenon has consti- 
tuted a prominent aim in their improve- 
ment, in attaining which end, shade- 
trees, watered lawns, ramifying lakes, 
and fountains, have been the important 
agencies employed. 

Modern scientists ascribe a greater 
influence to forests as local barricades 
against wind, than as refrigerators of the 
atmosphere ; and certain kinds of trees 
(evergreen conifers) are more effective 
in removing moisture, by precipitation, 
from the lower stratum of air, than are 
plantations in general in contributing 
to its humidity under opposite condi- 
tions. 

Silicious sands, of all soils, are most 
affected by solar heat; they receive it 
freely, conduct it slowly, and radiate it 
gradually. They absorb moisture from 
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the atmosphere least readily (nearly), 
and evaporate it most rapidly. 

The heat attained by the sandy soil of 
the Golden Gate Park upon a warm sum- 
mer morning, is now rapidly dispelled 
by the driving winds which sweep over 
it in the afternoon. Check the force of 
these winds by heavy plantations, and 
the atmosphere of the intervening glades 
(particularly on the leeward side of the 
park), relieved of its moisture to an ap- 
preciably beneficial degree by the for- 
est, will be influenced during the after- 
noon by the radiated heat from the sandy 
soil and plants growing thereon. 

It will readily be seen, then (and for 
other reasons given elsewhere), that a 
park for this climate, to insure salubri- 
ty, should be located upon a very pervi- 
ous, sandy soil, and that the character 
of its improvement should be such as to 
embody alternate heavy plantations, and 
open spaces; the former so disposed as 
to best shield the latter from the winds, 
with the glades situated and of such 
size that they may be thus protected, 
without being under the influence of the 
woods to a degree which would render 
them damp. There can be no doubt 
but that great breadth of landscape ef- 
fect will thus be, in a measure, defeat- 
ed; but its sacrifice will be to the com- 
fort and health of those who will find 
other elements of attraction, made pos- 
sible by its absence. 

It is not too much to affirm that the 
improvement of San Francisco’s park, 
in this way, will exercise a greater influ- 
ence in ameliorating the faults of her 
climate—as experienced within itself, 
and immediate neighborhood—than the 
parks of other cities have, toward paral- 
lel ends; and thus, even by this most 
simple and unassuming style of work, 
might the Golden Gate Park be render- 
ed beneficial to San Francisco. 
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A MEMORY OF THE SIERRA. 


My heart is in the mountains, where 
They stand afar in purple air. 

Up to their peaks and snowy founts 
In happy dreams my spirit mounts. 
Their ridges stretch unto the plain, 
Like arms, to draw me up again; 
The plain itself a pathway is 

To lead me to remembered bliss. 


I hear the brown larks tune their lay, 
And little linnets, brown as they, 

Fill up the intervals with sweet 
Enticement to their green retreat. 

I hear the wild dove’s note ‘forlorn, 
The piping quail beneath the thorn, 
The squirrel’s busy chip and stir, 

The grouse’s sudden heavy whir, 

The cawing of the white-winged crow, 
And chatter of the jays below. 


I stand within the cloistered shade 
By columned fir and cedar made, 
And up the minster - mocking pine 

I gaze along the plummet line 

Of mighty trunks, whose leafy tops 
Distil a spray of diamond drops, 
Whene’er the sunlight chances through 
Their high mosaic of green and blue. 
I hear a sound that seems to be 

An inland murmur of the sea, 

Yet know it is the tuneful moan 

Of wind -touched forest harps alone. 





I wander to the dizzy steep 

That plunges into cajion deep, 

And where the obscuring hazes hint 
The amethyst and violet’s tint. 

I see along the cloudless sky 

My dear -loved peaks, serene and high — 
So cold at morn, but warmly bright 
With flushes of the evening light. 

The very eagles hate to leave 

These heights sublime, but fondly cleave 
In circling flights about the crests 
Where they have built their lonely nests. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “F¥OHN HALIFAX.” 


Perched on these crags, the world below 
Melts in the hazy summer’s glow; 

Hid are its gloomy sounds and sights 
From all who reach these templed heights, 
Where, Moses -like, the soul bespeaks 

The highest good its rapture seeks. 


THE AUTHOR OF 


T was the summer of 1862, and, with 

all the rest of the world, we had gone 
up to London to see the Great Exhibi- 
tion. Such, at least, was the declared 
object of our visit; but to one member 
of our party there were a thousand other 
and greater attractions. For what were 
all the triumphs of the arts and manu- 
factures of the nineteenth century to one 
who stood for the first time in the shad- 
ow of St. Paul’s, or in Westminster Ab- 
bey felt her heart thrill with the memories 
and associations that have made Poets’ 
Corner holy ground? Each day was full 
of interest, leading me to some historic 
scene of which I had read and dream- 
ed, and kind friends left nothing undone 
which could make the time speed hap- 
pily. 

London, too, was at its best, and I 
could only wonder at the epithets usu- 
ally bestowed upon it by my country- 
men—gloomy, smoky, murky. It was 
none of these, in those bright June days. 
The sun shone gloriously from a sky as 
blue as our own. The parks were in 
their greatest beauty of grass and foli- 
age, and thronged with the magnificent 
equipages which one can see nowhere 
else. The pretty custom of having all 
the windows of the houses filled with 
boxes of plants in full bloom, turned 
many of the streets into a perfect gar- 
den. Everything was bright and gay, 
and there is scarcely the shadow of a 
cloud over the picture of London as I 
saw it then and recall it now. 

Vor. XI.— 335. 


“JOHN HALIFAX.” 


But of all the pleasant memories laid 
up for the years to come, none are pleas- 
anter than those left by the visit to 
the author of Fohkn Halifax. Knowing 
her only through her writings, I was de- 
lighted when my friends proposed that 
we should call upon her; they had been 
friends of hers for years, and we would 
not go in the character of lion - hunters. 
She was living at Hampstead, one of 
the suburbs of London now almost a 
part of the great city, and we had no 
difficulty in finding Wildwood Cottage, 
which was her home. Nestled among 
trees and flowers, it seemed a fit dwell- 
ing-place for one whose pen breathed 
sO pure and sweet a spirit. We were 
shown into the simple parlor, and in a 
few moments she entered with the kind- 
est of welcomes for the whole party, in- 
cluding the stranger from over the sea. 
And was this indeed the author whose 
genius has made her name known and 
honored wherever the English tongue is 
spoken — this gentle, quiet woman, who 
sat there, on that summer day, chatting 
with us of the ordinary affairs that in- 
terest us all? Nothing in tone or man- 
ner asserted the position she had won; 
she seemed a woman to pass unobserv- 
ed in any assembly—a light, graceful 
figure, wearing a black-silk dress and a 
plain linen collar; the brown hair, in 
which the silver lines began to be seen, 
drawn smoothly back from the open 
brow; the sweet face wearing the look 
of one who has tasted of sorrow and 
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suffering. That was all one could see or 
describe, for the peculiar charm of the 
winning manner was only to be felt. 

She was just then in the enjoyment of 
a great happiness; a young brother, the 
only survivor of the two to whom she 
had given a mother’s care and love, had 
lately returned from South America, 
after a long absence. He came into the 
room, and it was easy to see how her 
heart was bound up in him, for at every 
sound of his voice her eyes would turn 
and rest upon him with a look of the 
fondest love and pride. Alas! even 
then the shadow of a great grief was 
drawing near. He was not well, and 
before many months had passed, he was 
taken from her under circumstances too 
sorrowful to relate. Over such suffering 
let us draw the veil; no stranger’s eye 
has the right to look beneath it. 

All too quickly the moments sped, 
and of the pleasant talk that filled them, 


one remark alone betrayed anything of 


the author’s inner life. In answer to 
the question, “Do you read a great 
deal?” she said, “No; I think Jeo- 
ple are so much more interesting than 
books.” It seemed as though one might 
find there the secret of the charm of her 
writings. The loving interest in all that 
concerns our common life, the sympathy 
with every joy and sorrow of the com- 


“FOHN HALIFAX.” [DEc. 
mon lot —is it not this which has given 
her pure and truthful pen its power, and 
enabled her to touch our hearts as few liv- 
ing writers can? When the moment of 
parting came, she went with us out be- 
yond the gate, and said good -by under 
some grand old trees in sight of her win- 
dows. 

Wildwood Cottage has doubtless pass- 
ed away, for even then it was only spared 
during the life-time of its owner, a very 
aged lady; but it was there, if report 
speaks true, that her own life’s romance 
came to the gifted woman who has been 
the subject of my sketch. A gentleman, 
whose family were her dearest friends, 
met with a serious injury from a railroad 
accident in the vicinity. She had him 
taken to her house and gave it up to his 
use, going herself to stay with a friend 
near by. But every day during his con- 
valescence, she went to cheer and amuse 
him, and who can wonder at the result? 
Who will be surprised that he was un- 
willing ever to forego such sweet com- 
panionship? So the author of Fohu 
Halifax found another home; and re- 
membering how beautifully she has writ- 
ten of wedded love and of all that be- 
longs to the woman’s kingdom of home, 
none can doubt that the household where 
she reigns as wife and mother must be 
a happy and a blessed one, indeed. 
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T two o’clock in the afternoon of 

January 22d, 1849, the ship Pa- 
cific, 533 tons, cast off her moorings, 
and left the wharf under three cheers 
from our friends down to see us off. 
Our anchor was dropped in the lower 
bay, as the owner and captain were left 
behind to disengage themselves from 
sundry attachments that had been serv- 
ed upon the ship by disaffected passen- 
gers. The ship was all in confusion; 
the deck piled with lumber, fore and aft, 
higher than our heads, and water-casks 
arrayed on both sides, leaving barely 
passage- ways, and the whole was cov- 
ered by six inches of new- fallen snow. 
There was no fire to warm us, and we 
turned into our berths to avoid freezing. 
About eleven o’clock at night, a tug 
came alongside with the captain, Mr. 
Griffin, and a few passengers left behind. 
The captain’s voice was heard louder 
than the steam blowing off from the tug. 
“There goes my bag overboard,” shout- 
ed one of the belated passengers; “please, 
Captain, won’t you lower a boat and get 
my bag—it contains all my clothes for 
the voyage?” ‘Go to h—! with your 
baggage. Do you suppose I’m going 
to lower a boat to get your bag? Why 
don’t you take care of it?” We tum- 
bled up to see what was going on. It 
was very dark; we were all strangers to 
each other; and for the first time I saw 
Mr. Griffin, the owner. He had found 
a demijohn of brandy on the deck, and, 
taking a good draught, he passed it 
around, and all who were “so dispog- 
ed,” as Mrs. Gamp would say, follow- 
ed his example, until the precious con- 
tents were gone—no one knew at whose 
expense until the next morning, when 


IV.—FROM NEW YORK TO RIO. 


the name of “Fred. Griffin, with the 
compliments of ——,” was found on the 
tag. This was the theme of some mer- 
riment, but what increased the enjoy- 
ment was the discovery that the bag of 
clothing lost overboard was the proper- 
ty of the captain. Our anchor was up 
at four o’clock in the morning, and we 
stood out past the Hook. 

Fanuary 23d, 1849.—Cold and cheer- 
less. Many sea-sick; others silent, try- 
ing to get warm in their bunks. We 
have about ninety passengers. I would 
like to see a man that don’t wish he was 
home again. I have not been sea-sick, 
but am dreadfully hungry, and can’t get 
any decent food to quell the cravings. 
Captain an old Turk; tells us to go to 
h—I, if we can’t eat raw mush and “old 
junk.” 

Fanuary 26th, 1849.—Passengers are 
showing themselves on deck—some tow- 
ing fish-lines over the stern, but no fish 
caught; others shooting at sea-birds far 
out of range. 

February ist, 1849.—The weather has 
become mild, and heavy clothing is gea- 
erally discarded. The wind has been 
fresh from the south-west, and we have 
been running to the eastward ; think the 
captain is going to make the Azores. 
Some of the passengers are still sea- 
sick. I went to the captain to ask for 
some gruel for J. C. Angel, who has not 
been able to sit up since we sailed. 
The old brute said “he might come to 
the table with the rest, or go without; 
this sea-sickness is all nonsense.” 

February 2d, 1849.— We have sailed 
2,000 miles, are going about nine knots. 
A meeting of the passengers was called 
to consider our treatment and devise a 
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remedy; James Morgan in the chair. A 
committee was appointed to draw up a 
remonstrance, and report to-morrow. 
Committee —J. Ross Browne, N. D. 
Morgan, and Hiram Bingham. 

The next day we met again, and 
adopted a respectful remonstrance, stat- 
ing our grievances, that we had paid for 
first-class cabin passage, that we were 
to have the same fare as the captain 
and family, instead of which we were fed 
on food that was coarse, badly cooked, 
and no better than that fed to the crew. 
When the committee presented it, he 
stood on the after-deck, and refused to 
receive it; abused us all roundly, and 
told us that if he had any more trouble 
with us he would fire the magazine and 
blow us all to h—1 together. We don’t 
fear the threat, and doubt his ability to 
accomplish the alternative. Some of us 
have higher expectations. 

February 7th, 1849.—To-day crossed 
the Tropic of Cancer; have fine weather. 
Yesterday, the captain whipped Charley, 
Sherwood’s Negro boy, who shipped as 
assistant steward to work his passage. 
Sherman remonstrated, for Charley was 
an old family domestic, who was born 
and reared in his father’s house. Inthe 
hurry to escape from the clutches of the 
law, the ship had left behind the stew- 
ard and the assistant cook, and poor 
Charley had more duty to perform than 
he was capable of; hence the flogging. 
Soon after the following notice was post- 
ed up: “ Any person interfering with the 
captain of this ship will be put in irons 
during the pleasure of the captain. 
Signed, Tibbets, ship Pacific.” The 
resources of the passengers for amuse- 
ment seem inexhaustible; and in the 
moonlight eventngs we have singing. 
Dr. Beale plays the violin, Mr. Gulick 
the accordeon, Allen the flute, and Stout 
the key-bugle. Dr. Beale sings well, 
too, and we get into the lower rigging 
and on the quarter-rail and sing “ Roll 
on Silver Moon,” and all the songs we 
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know. This running down the trades 
is delightful sailing. We have our awn- 
ings up, and almost as much sail as there 
is room for in the sky. Mr. Griffin has 
his wife and two children on board—a 
son and daughter. The latter is about 
three and a half years old, and she 
amuses us very much. She looked 
down the hatch just now, and said, 
“Doctor, what you writin’?” I told 
her I was writing her a love-letter. She 
put her hands up to her eyes as if abash- 
ed, and said she would not tell anybody, 
and then ran off to her mother and told 
her. 

Angel, poor fellow! grows thin, and 
looks as if he would die. He has rous- 
ed a desire among the passengers to 
leave the ship at Rio and cross the con- 
tinent, joining the ship at Valparaiso. 
I am very much in favor of it, if the 
captain will put us ashore at Monte- 
video. The captain will do it, for he 
will save more provisions, and be as 
glad to get rid of us as we are to get rid 
of him. “But,” says J. H. Gager, “what 
guarantee have we that he will stop for 
us at Valparaiso, after the experience 
we have had of his bad faith?” 

February oth, 1849.—We are in lat- 
itude 15° 17’ north, longitude 29°. We 
are but one day’s run from the Cape de 
Verde Islands, and think we can almost 
smell the air from the Sahara Desert; 
it is hot enough. Yesterday we had a 
general muster on deck, and drilled with 
rifles. At night it was proposed to have 
a dance, as the deck has become more 
cleared, for we have emptied some of the 
water-casks and found stowage below 
for much of the deck hamper. The dance 
was broken up by the captain, who threat- 
ened, among other things, to drive spikes 
in the deck. Next a boxing-match was 
gotten up. This pleased the captain; 
it delighted him to see the passengers 
pound each other. To-day Zhe Daily 
Pacific Fournal made its appearance, 
edited by J. Ross Browne. It gave us 
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much amusement, and an opportunity to 
vent ourselves against each other and 
the ship without stint. We struck into 
a school of flying-fish; there were thou- 
sands of them. Two of them came on 
board, and Mr. French, the mate, caught 
them. The captain heard of it, and 
called out, “Mr. French, where are 
those flying-fish?” “In my berth, sir.” 
“Fetch them here, sir. What the devil 
do you mean by taking off them fish?” 
The old tyrant took them into his cabin 
and had them cooked for his mess. 

February 12th, 1849.— Since the fine 
weather set in we have had church serv- 
ice every Sunday, attended by all the 
passengers; N. D. Morgan and Mr. 
Selger officiating. The captain kept his 
cabin during service to-day. The night 
was intensely dark, and the captain had 
just given orders to the watch in the 
head to keep a sharp lookout, when a 
large ship was seen by us all at once, 
bearing right across us and nota stone’s 
throw distant. Our helm was put hard 
to port, and we went off until our sails 
were all “rap full.”” The mate threw upa 
sudden light that blinded us for the mo- 
ment, and those of us who were in the 
ship’s waist fell back to the other side, 
to avoid the collision; but when we could 
see again, the stranger was just passing 
close to our stern, and disappeared in the 
darkness. She showed no light, and we 
think she did not see us. 

February 14th, 1849.— The trades 
have left us three degrees from the 
equator. Rain has been pouring down. 
The ship is turned into a laundry; all 
hands are washing the salt out of their 
clothes. Mr. Packard came up on deck 
with a pitcher to catch some water that 
was running from the cabin deck, to 
have a fresh-water wash. The captain 
seized him by the throat and dashed the 
pitcher upon the deck. He wanted to 
save the water for ship’s use, and was 
filling some empty casks. Passengers 
all very indignant. A rival paper was 
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started by J. W. Bingham and Arthur M. 
Ebbets— Zhe Pacific Evening Herald. 
To stop all grumbling, the captain posted 
up the following: “ Bill of Fare— Mon- 
day, beef and pudding; Tuesday, pork 
and beans and apples; Wednesday, ham 
and rice; Thursday, beef and pudding; 
Friday, pork and beans and apples; Sat- 
urday, ham and rice; and the captain 
will not consider himself cailed upon to 
do anything for the accommodation of 
any passenger.” I asked him why he 
did not give us pickles or some other 
vegetables? He said he intended to 
keep them until we got the scurvy! 
Thank God! we shall make a port where 
there is an American consul, and we 
will have a reckoning with old Boreas. 
February 25th, 1849.—The weather 
is very hot, and it is almost impossible 
to sleep. Yesterday, after dinner, slung 
a hammock over the table between- 
decks, as I suffered from a headache, 
and slept until ten o’clock, when I went 
on deck to “woo the freshness that night 
diffuses.” The captain and mate were 
the sole survivors of the day, and the 
latter was nodding at his post on the 
windward rail. The oppressive heat 
between-decks had driven many out, 
and they were lying around on the decks 
with a pillow and the bare planks be- 
neath them. I seated myself near the 
mate. Every yard of canvas was spread, 
and we were gliding along at a rapid 
rate. The only sound to be heard was 
the remitting roar of the water as the 
ship plunged into the long swells of the 
south Atlantic, giving a sound like the 
roar of the surf on the shore. The new 
stars of the southern hemisphere were 
becoming familiar, and shone brightly 
on pur watery track. Polaris no long- 
er greeted the eye of the wanderer; true 
to his vigils, he was keeping watch over 
our distant homes. The captain look- 
ed at the sails, at the light clouds, wak- 
ed the mate, and retired. A vigilant 
man is the master. I feel a degree of 
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confidence that I did not think possible 
at sea. I had been dreaming of home, 
and now my thoughts roamed over the 
world of waters toward that sweet place 
where anxious ones were watching daily 
for news from the wanderer, With 
noiseless steps I paced the deck until 
my eyes grew heavy, and I, too, laid 
down on the bare planks, pillowed by 
my arms, and slept. 

Friday, March 2d, 1849.—We are in 
high times. For several days our fare 
has been very poor—salt junk and stew- 
ed apples for dinner one day, with pan- 
fuls of moldy sea-biscuit, and simple 
pork and beans, without even the con- 
diment of pickles, for the next. This 
morning, our breakfast was ham, mush 
and molasses, and vinegar; the mush 
was raw and without salt, and we would 
not accept it. The imposition that has 
been played upon us has been borne 
with much grumbling, but now we are 
roused. We paid $300, each, for our 
passage; by our agreement, we were to 
have good cabin fare, to eat at the same 
table with the owners—Captain Tibbets 
and Fred. Griffin— and their families. 
Instead of this, we were herded together 
like a mass of convicts, damned and 
abused from one side of the ship to the 
other. The general temper of the pas- 
sengers is mutinous, and there is dan- 
ger of violence on a slight provocation. 
Some of the older men say that any at- 
tempt at redress by violent measures, 
will subject us to a charge of mutiny, 
and we do not know our legal rights as 
passengers. We find no precedent in 
any of our books —if we were sailors 
before the mast, we know that we would 
have no redress —we are in doubt as to 
the position we would place ourselves 
in by resorting to force. I have agreed 
to go with Jim Morgan and have a talk 
with the captain, and see if he can not 
be brought to more reasonable terms. 
Jim is a loud fellow. When I first saw 
him on board, his port eye was surround- 
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ed with an aureola that gave me the im- 
pression that his parting with some one 
had been a painful one. He is about 
thirty years of age, of good family in 
New York, of a bold, manly spirit, and 
of great determination of character. He 
is full of sprightly humor, a fine singer, 
and contributes largely to the life of the 
ship; but he is one of the “boys,” has 
seen much of the world, and has accu- 
mulated much of the bad with the good 
on the way, and when it comes to blow- 
ing and swearing, he is a match for the 
captain. Many of our passengers are 
young and inconsiderate, but take them 
all in all, it would be difficult to collect 
a better set of fellows. Many of them 
have left good positions to embark in 
this enterprise. I have a suspicion that 
the captain is not as bad a manat heart 
as he appears. There is a radical evil 
in the discipline on board vessels on the 
high seas. As a boy the seaman is haz- 
ed about by everyone on board; he is 
never asked to do any thing but he is 
damned to do it. The master damns 
the mate, the mate damns the second 
mate, and the second mate damns the 
sailors, who dann each other and the 
cook. Our second mate one day stood 
before the binnacle and asked the man 
at the wheel what course he was head- 
ing, and because he did not reply im- 
mediately, he was abused outrageously, 
notwithstanding the man was doing his 
best to reply. Five minutes after, the 
master will treat the second mate in the 
same manner. In short, kindness is a 
thing I have not seen on board our ship, 
as far as the relations between seamen 
are concerned. Our captain, having 
passed his life among seamen, is inca- 
pable of treating passengers any other 
way; though that does not excuse him 
for starving us, with his ship loaded with 
provisions. A poor sailor who has been 
suffering from dysentery ever since we 
left port, and whom we feared would 
die, and who was still too feeble to stand 
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on deck, was ordered aloft to reef sail. 
The captain said he never had sick sail- 
ors with him long. I believed him. 
One evening, while talking with Doug- 
lass, the second mate, I told him the 
worst fault I found with him was his tyr- 
anny over the poor men. “ Damn them,” 
said he, “‘I had to serve my apprentice- 
ship at it.” If a ship-master ever ex- 
hibits any gentlemanly spirit, he owes it 
to something else than the education he 
receives at sea. 

March 3d, 1849.—We are within two 
days’ sail of Rio. The wind is very 
fresh, and we almost fancy the smell of 
bananas and oranges. Yesterday, just 
as I left off writing, I went on deck in 
time to witness a squall. All sails were 
set, including eight studding-sails, when 
the captain came on deck, and, not liking 
the appearance of the clouds, ordered 
in one or two sails; but before the order 
could be executed, the squall was upon 
us, and such a scene of confusion! We 
were in no danger, but the sails were. 
No man knew, from the multitude of 
orders, what to do; four or five would run 
to pull in the slack of a rope when but 
one was required, and one or two would 
struggle to get in a great sail that re- 
quired the force of half a dozen; in the 
meantime, we were going at a fearful 
rate, careening over till we had to hold 
on to something to keep our feet. The 
captain forgot to give an order to the 
man at the wheel, and as we almost ran 
our scuppers under water, he held on 
his way, just as he ought until he was 
ordered to do otherwise, and then the 
captain swore at him, and called him a 
damned fool for not knowing enough to 
put her about. Mrs. Griffin said, “ Keep 
cool, Captain; our trust is in you.” 

When we arrive at Rio, we shall see 
what can be done about going from 
Montevideo to Valparaiso by land, and if 
it is practicable there will be a company 
made up to undertake it. Our objects 
in going that way are to see the most we 
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can, and avoid the demoralization and en- 
ervation of a passage around the Horn. 
We have not much money to bear the 
expenses of the trip, but if we have to 
make the journey on foot and subsist on 
what we chance to find on the way, even 
dogs and roots, it would be preferable to 
the fare on shipboard; and, then, we 
shall have some adventures to tell of. 
Only think of a journey across the pam- 
pas to Buenos Ayres, San Luis, Men- 
doza, Santiago, through the famous pass 
of the Andes! 

Monday, March 5th, 1849.—Y esterday 
we hoped to see land, but the wind fell 
off. The airhad a feeling of land, dew fell 
freely, the wind settled to a perfect calm. 
The boats were manned, and about twen- 
ty passengers went over to a brig that 
lay about five miles distant. She proved 
to be a Portuguese, the Pedro Grande, 
bound from Oporto to Rio. They thought 
us a man-of-war from the number of 
men on deck, and were relieved to know 
that we were a California- bound ship. 
Our men were handsomely entertained 
by the officers. The brig had an arma- 
ment of eight guns, and was built for a 
fast sailer. She remained in sight dur- 
ing the day. We are in belief that the 
brig is a slaver; she has a crew of forty 
men. To-day, she is not to be seen, but 
land is reported from the head. I went 
aloft and climbed to the main-royal yard, 
but could not see land; I had hardly 
got on the stay to descend, when the 
yard came down by the run, a rope hav- 
ing broken. Moral—land-lubbers, keep 
in your places. Several dolphins were 
caught, and we had the opportunity to 
see the wonderful changes of color they 
display in dying. 

March 6th, 1849.—Land-ho! Who 
can realize the delight of us all at seeing 
land once more, who has not had our 
experience? We do little but watch 
its varying outlines, too distant to dis- 
tinguish anything else. The bark Arch- 
tect, from New Orleans, full of Califor- 
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nia- bound passengers, ran down to us 
and rounded-to alongside beautifully. 
We were eager to give them three cheers, 
but waited for the formalities. Captain 
Gray hailed us, “Ship ahoy!” Our cap- 
tain stood on the quarter-deck with his 
trumpet in hand, but made no reply. A 
second hail from the Architect, when 
Captain Tibbets raised his trumpet and 
said, “‘Can’t you keep off?” “I can 
keep off or not, as I please,” was the 
answer; and soon after, “Who com- 
mands the Pacific?” One of the pas- 
sengers who was up in the rigging out 
of the ‘reach of the captain, replied, 
** Captain Tibbets.” “Who is that dares 
to speak aboard this ship?” stormed the 
captain. Fisk did not come down, and 
Tibbets did not go up, and nobody an- 
swered. Again we heard from the Arch- 
ttect, “O, very well; I’ll watch Captain 
Tibbets,” and the Architect put herself 
in the same trim as the Pacific, and be- 
fore night was out of sight ahead. We 
hope that Gray will give Tibbets a good 
thrashing on shore. 

March 7th, 1849.—All up before day. 
Before us is the great Saddle Mountain ; 
its twin summits have a cloud resting 
upon them, and near by is a rock rising 
from the sea, called the ‘Sugar Loaf.” 
It is just’ perceptible to us from our 
position, and is seven miles from Rio. 
We have heard guns allday. Tonight 
our head is put about, and we are again 
standing out to sea; we are too late to 
run in to-day. My mouth waters for 
the bananas, cocoanuts, oranges, and 
other luxuries of the new country. 

March 8th, 1849.—Early this morning 
found ourselves close in and running up 
the lower bay. Meta Prussian gun-brig 
beating out. We were before the wind, 
and should have given way to the brig. 
The vessels were approaching; the brig 
hailed us twice. Our captain made no 
reply, but held on his course ; and down 
came the brig upon us—both vessels 
rolling in the heavy swells that were 
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coming in from sea; a collision was im- 
minent. The flying-jib boom of the 
Prussian made a complete circuit of our 
starboard quarter, and caught our flag 
hanging at the spanker gaff. Mr. Pack- 
ard made an attempt to save it, but it 
was beyond his reach ; and leaning over, 
he caught from the jolly- boat under our 
stern, a white utensil indispensable to a 
chamber-set, and which was placed there 
with others for safety, and swinging it 
with the vigor of his powerful arm, he 
sent it careering through the air like a 
bomb-shell; striking the foresail, it fell 
in a thousand pieces upon the deck 
of the man-of-war. In an instant up 
went our lost ensign, under the Prussian 
flag, with three cheers from the enemy. 
Forgetting that we were in the wrong, 
we longed for a gun to answer the in- 
sult, and asked the captain to lay us 
alongside and we would recover the 
flag; but the captain had his back to the 
foe, and the cabin between it and dan- 
ger, when, bang! came a gun from the 
brig, and our flag came back a blacken- 
ed wad! As this battle will not in all 
probability be recorded in the history of 
the brilliant naval engagements of our 
countrymen, I have detailed it here. 
We propose to have a vase of peculiar 
shape engraved upon the arms of Mr. 
Packard, and dub him “Squire Mug- 
gins.” We are mad, we are ashamed, 
we are disgusted ! 

As we approached the Narrows and 
came under the guns of the heavy fort 
that commands the entrance, we were 
hailed, and the captain, no doubt fear- 
ing a shot, let go his anchor before he 
knew what the purport of the question 
was, and so lost the tide, and we must 
lie here until to-morrow. The whale- 
ship Superior is lying near us, and a 
boat came off for a doctor, as the captain 
was very sick. The wind was fresh, the 
bay was rough, rain was falling, and, 
as all the other four physicians on board 
refused to go, I climbed down by a rope 
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and dropped into the boat. I found the 
master sick from an attack of cholera- 
morbus, and rummaging his scanty med- 
icine chest, found nothing that I wanted. 
I returned to the Pacific for the needed 
medicine, but before I could get it the 
boat was ordered away by the sentinel 
at the fort. 

March 9th, 1849.—Here we are in the 
wildest excitement. California ships — 
a dozen—are anchored, or dropping their 
anchors, around us. Cheer answers 
cheer from every side; we are frantic 
with delight. All doubts about our be- 
ing allowed to land were removed. The 
captain of the port came alongside in a 
barge and asked the usual questions; 
but old Tibbets wanted to know why in 
h—! he had to be kept four or five days 
in getting up to his anchorage. ‘What 
is the name of the ship?” said the ur- 
bane officer, in the gentlest manner. 
“Ship Pacific, sir.’ “You are not so 
pacific as she is,” was the quiet reply. 
We are off. 

March 19th, 1849.—The steamer Pan- 
ama, that put back to New York from 
damage to her machinery, came into port 
on the 17th, and brought news from the 
United States. The ship Cafito/, which 
arrived the same day with us, sailed out 
soon after. 

For several days my time has been 
spent for the most part in trying to have 
our grievances against Captain Tibbets 
redressed. We found Lieut. Bartlett in 
command of the Zw/zg here, and he 
has taken an active interest in our cause. 
We filed a complaint with our consul, 
Mr. Gorham Parks, and our minister, 
Mr. Todd. The captain, finding he 
was in great danger of being removed 
from the command of his ship, became 
very humble and sorry. A compromise 
was proposed, and he agreed to sign 
such an agreement as would be satisfac- 
tory. The articles were drawn up, and 
he was to have signed them the next 


morning. The ship had been unable to 
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get her supply of water, and the captain 
thought we were the cause of it. That 
evening, about eight o’clock, a boat came 
on shore, and word was brought to us 
that the captain had cleared his ship, 
and intended to sail in the morning, and 
go to Valparaiso for water. Here was 
a fix. We were at the Hotel Rivot. 
We immediately took a coach, and, ac- 
companied by Lieut. Bartlett, set out to 
find the consul, who lived out of town, 
at Botafogo Bay, and learn from him 
the state of the case. We found his 
house about midnight, and roused him. 
He put a bottle of wine before us, and 
then told us, that, under the representa- 
tions of the captain, he had cleared the 
ship. Still he thought something could 
be done. He was a democrat of the 
Jackson school, he said, and would not 
hesitate to take the responsibility. He 
then wrote an order to one of the em- 
peror’s chamberlains, who bore a long 
list of titles, to “stop the ship if he had 
to blow her out of water.” We next 
rode to the residence of that nobleman. 
The porter told us, after knocking a long 
time, that he was not at home, but Lieut. 
Bartlett, who spoke the Portuguese well, 
told him that he knew he was, and that 
we must see him. Another long delay, 
and we were ushered into the presence 
of a tall man in a wrapper, and to him 
we gave the letter from Mr. Parks. He 
looked at it long, and then wrote for 
what seemed to us half an hour, folded 
the paper, and directed it to the com- 
mander of the upper fort, where we were 
to deliver it. We then drove back to 
the landing, and took a boat and reach- 
ed the fort, from which place the order 
was dispatched to the lower fort. Hav- 
ing accomplished this, we returned to 
our hotel and went to bed at four o’clock, 
well satisfied that if the ship Pacific at- 
tempted to go to sea as threatened, it 
would be as well for us that we were not 
on board. The next morning the cap- 
tain came on shore, and we met him at 
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the consul’s office. We were all there 
when he entered. “Doctor,” said he, 
“TI thought this difficulty was all set- 
tled.” I replied that it was in a fair 
way to be settled yesterday, but recent 
events had altered the aspect of things, 
that he had been acting in bad faith, 
and that he intended to put to sea and 
leave us “without complying with his 
agreement. He denied it, but witness- 
es were sworn and examined, and the 
treachery was proved. The committee 
then retired to deliberate, and it was re- 
solved to abandon the compromise, and 
make the attempt to remove him from 
the command of the ship. The ship is 
under arrest, and the trial comes off 
next Monday. My fatigue and excite- 
ment have brought on an attack of sick- 
ness, and I came on board resigning my 
position on the committee, and J. Ross 
Browne has taken my place. I feel that 
we are but children in the world’s ways. 


We are not without sympathy; we are 
toasted everywhere on shore; and, just 
now, while I have been writing this, the 
brig Corde/ia passed us, on her way to 
sea, and cheered us, but said they could 


not cheer our captain. He is pretty 
roughly treated when he goes on shore; 
this he rarely does without escort. 

This is a delightfully curious place. 
The largest liberty is allowed to Amer- 
icans on their way to California, by spe- 
cial edict of the emperor. When we 
landed there were upward of fifteen 
hundred of us in port, and every place 
was full, even to the billiard tables, and 
in the room where I lodged there were 
six beds on the floor. The currency 
here is droll enough. The first meal I 
took was at the Hotel Pharoux, and, 
when I had finished, a bill was present- 
ed to me like this: “Coffee, 250 revs; 
roll, 160; omelet, 500; total, g10 revs.” 
I looked at my bill with horror, and felt 
that I was ruined, and must go back to 
the ship bankrupt. I told the garcon 
that I had not so much money, and, 
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pulling out all I had, held it out, willing 
to compromise on any terms. He took 
out two half-dollars and returned me 
fully two pounds of copper coin, each as 
large as two of our cents. These they 
call “dumps;” and I went about with 
the dumps the rest of the day. There 
is no gold nor silver in circulation. 

There is no animation in Brazil; no 
social sound; no voice of mirth. You 
may hear, now and then, the broken 
notes of a guitar or piano, as you wan- 
der through the streets, or the rumble of 
a cart; the plaintive song of the slaves, 
as they go in gangs trotting to their own 
strange music, with bags of coffee or 
barrels of flour on their heads. These 
are nearly all the sounds that greet the 
ear, except when the great officers of 
state move about, or when religious 
processions take place, and these are 
very frequent. I asked myself, Why is 
this; why is it, that, in a country where 
Nature has combined her rarest quali- 
ties, and varying but endless spring is 
so blended with autumn as hardly to be 
distinguished, and summer and winter 
are but the pledge and fruition of the 
year—while health sits on every hill and 
spreads its blessings over all the land— 
that such gloom has settled its black 
mantle over the social life of the people ? 
It is because woman is a slave! She 
is illiterate and suspected, as she is ev- 
erywhere where the Catholic priesthood 
have undisputed sway. Women are not 
allowed to frequent the streets, day or 
night. Brazilians never laugh heartily, 
never hurrah, and very rarely get drunk; 
but they seem amused by our enthusi- 
asm, and wherever we go we are well 
treated, except by the Portuguese. Gar- 
dens and groves, public and private, are 
alike open to us. We are invited to en- 
ter the houses, and are treated hand- 
somely, but do not see any females, ex- 
cept they are blacks. O, New England, 
land of my forefathers and mothers, God 
bless her! 
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The trial to-morrow will occupy me 
through the day. I shall continue this 
sometime before we sail, and if the trial 
terminates favorably to us, I shall have 
time to write much, but if we fail to de- 
pose the captain, he will put to sea as 
soon as possible. The only doubt about 
it is the power of the consul; he wants 
to do it, but the captain is half- owner, 
and the other owner is with him. The 
laws seem to have been made for the 
protection of property only, and the con- 
sul finds no precedent, and if he deposes 
the captain, the necessities of the pas- 
sengers and the protection of their lives 
must be his justification. 

March 21st, 1849.—I see that I wrote 
the last few lines very crookedly in the 
dark, but I hope I told a straight story. 
We had our examination on Monday, 
and the captain will make his defense 
to-day. In the meantime, we are mak- 
ing excursions in all directions around 
this charming region. All that the most 
fertile fancy can picture in land and wa- 


ter are surpassed by Nature here. 
March 24th, 1849.— The long agony 


is over. Outraged humanity has tri- 
umphed; Tibbets has been removed. 
It is decided that we shall not go to sea 
with him. The excitement during the 
day has been intense. A powerful di- 
version was made by some of his partic- 
ular friends to effect another compro- 
mise. He promised to be a gentleman 
and treat us as gentlemen, and, when 
promises failed, he threatened to dis- 
mantle the ship and let her rot at her 
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anchor, and, by various means, he won 
over about forty of the passengers to 
sign a remonstrance against his removal, 
right in the moment of victory. The 
consul, seeing these names on both pe- 
tition and remonstrance, said he must 
treat them as canceling each other, and 
consider the fifty others as the only ones 
entitled to respect. The trial has been 
to the committee one of life and death. 
The consul told us this afternoon that 
he would not go out with Captain Tib- 
bets, after the part we had taken, for 
all the wealth in the ship. We are glad 
we are not under the necessity. Yet 
the consul will be held to answer to his 
Government; this he expects, and we 
hope he will be sustained by his coun- 
trymen at home. Mr. Todd, our minis- 
ter, is a noble-souled man. We are 
proud of him. And in this act they are 
both sustained by the unanimous voice 
of all people here whose opinion is worth 
anything. 

March 27th, 1849.— To-day the con- 
sul came on board with our new captain 
in a man-of-war’s boat. His name is 
Easterbrook. He is an experienced 
ship- master, and has been nine times 
around the Horn. The Corning sails 
for New York to-morrow, and Captain 
Tibbets will return in her. As he went 
over the ship’s side, he is said to have 
shed tears. No one saluted him, and 
our men—who are always ready to give 
three cheers to everything American, if 
it was but a white-pine log floating on 
the tide—parted with him in silence. 
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\ ' J E enjoy the reading of the trav- 

els of Gulliver and the advent- 
ures so vividly portrayed in the Arabian 
Nights, because, while so decidedly out 
of the common way and seasoned so 
highly with hyperbole, they remove us 
from the world of fact and transport us 
to the region of romance. Even a news- 
paper correspondent finds time to enjoy 
recitals that leave his own attempts at a 
discount, and freshen his fancy by the 
very vividness of the kaleidoscope whose 
every turn is a new extravagance. And 
sometimes the freshness of romance 
touches our lives without the accompa- 
niment of such exuberance; Nature be- 
comes revealed in newness that refreshes 
and inspires. 

The Modoc war had become a mo- 
notony, not even relieved when Captain 
Jack was led into captivity and his band 
became docile feeders at the public crib. 
It was a relief when the army took 
up the line of march, left the poisoned 
waters of Tule Lake behind, and drag- 
ged its slow length along the line of dust 
that meandered sage-brush hills and 
alkali plains and shores, and having 
skirted the unwholesomeness of Lower 
Klamath Lake, climbed the dividing 
ridge, and let itself down into the hap- 
pier atmosphere and lovelier region of 
larger Klamath. It was a delightful 
exchange, for the land of the Klamaths 
is a smiling paradise in midsummer, and 
its streams roll along their crystal tides, 
translucent as the ether, pure as Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus; cold 
as the snows from whose frozen hand 
they drop. 

He who spends a month, taken from 
June and July and transplanted into 
memory, at Klamath, can inhale an air 





uplifted above the common breathing- 
space of mortals ; for Klamath is breast- 
ed up high against the western wall of 
the Sierra, 4,600 feet above the level of 
the sea. The greater Klamath Lake 
has made its bed close under the mount- 
ain shadows, and on the east side is 
surrounded with grassy and wooded 
shores that seem as beautifully green as 
fields of Eden. The Indian reservation 
and the military post occupy this stretch 
of fairy land, and the occasional houses 
or tents of the harmless and not very 
degraded Klamath Indians are planted 
here and there, diversifying a landscape 
that needs a human touch now and then 
to make us feel at home, and not as tres- 
passers on some demesne not owned by 
mortal kind. 

Above the Upper Klamath Lake there 
lies a beautiful prairie about seven by 
twelve miles in extent, reaching from 
the lake to the mountains, around which 
the Sierra bends a kindly arm or spur 
that rolls boldly off to the east, and 
turns southward in a range of wooded 
hills, and so incloses the valley on all 
sides but one. Distant about five miles 
apart, the agency buildings and those of 
Fort Klamath occupy this plain—as love- 
ly as sun ever shone upon, as fair as 
wind ever wandered over. Nowhere 
else for hundreds of miles along the 
eastern wall of the mountains is there 
found such a lovely land and such a ro- 
mantic outlook ; and, as if to place it be- 
yond the reach of the invading hand of 
man as much as possible, it possesses a 
climate derived from its high elevation, 
that forbids to plow, and sow, and reap 
great harvests, and so leaves the green 
pastures for the grazing herds. During 
my summer months’ sojourn in Klamath 

















Land, I drank in the pure mountain air 
and the clear running water with unmin- 
gled delight. At times our party galloped 
over these infolded plains with the ex- 
hilaration of spirit that comes with wild 
life and wild ways. Sometimes a Klam- 
ath brave would challenge to a trial of 
speed—for they ride like the wind—and 
often we made excursions here and there 
to the mountains, and to the adjoining 
valley of Sprague River, that gave us 
new vistas of beauty, new inspiration 
to bear away as remembrance of Klam- 
ath Land. It only needed the pen of 
romance to clothe these scenes with all 
the fancies of eastern story. Unfortu- 
nately the Indian women do not encour- 
age the Arcadian idea, or fill the bill ex- 
actly as divinities whose presence charms 
the wilds. Even with the assistance 
lent by calico and cheap haberdashery 
in general, they fail to give tone to the 
naturalness of things, though it is some- 
times worth while to see them galloping 
over the trails, and there is an occasion- 
al touch of beauty in red lip or flashing 
eye; but as a class, the aboriginal fem- 
inine is not romantic—naturally becom- 
ing the gatherer of roots and fruits, and 
the compiler of the very simple regimen 
of the wickiup, an establishment that is 
primitive in the extreme. 

The men of Klamath Land are far 
more noteworthy than the women, for 
there are still left some whose deeds 
have made history, and whose careers 
have become matters for story, as they 
have been leaders in notable events of 
peace and war. I shall never forget the 
Klamath head-chief, Allen David, as I 
have seen him riding, like a centaur, 
graceful as a paladin of old, with just 
enough of the native visible in his dress 
to set his fine form off as distinctively 
Indian —for he is well-dressed always, 
wears an intelligent look, and is said to 
be anxious to secure the permanent pros- 
perity of his people. His well- blacked 
boots testify that he is not indifferent to 
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the ways of civilization. There was old 
Sconchin, too, virtual head of the Mo- 
doc nation, from whom Captain Jack 
and his band seceded. The old man im- 
pressed me as being an interesting relic 
of the past, and his life has been full of 
scenes of blood and carnage, all of which 
he resigned years ago to become an ap- 
prentice to civilization. But the most 
unique specimen of the Indian of ages 
by- gone left in the Klamath Land, was 
old Chaloquin, now venerable and with 
a small tuft of grey beard on his chin, 
and his memory stored with episodes of 
war and remembrances of triumph ; for 
the Klamaths seem to have been always 
victorious. He was a war-chief of 
mighty renown in his day, though but a 
manikin in appearance, and one of the 
most vivid remembrances I have is of 
Chaloquin mounted on his white cayuse, 
going at a full lope, his loose red mantle 
floating in the wind. Butit is with 
Klamath Land more than its inhabitants 
we have to do. 

Early one incense-breathing morning, 
two of us rode over the hills and far 
away, through the fragrant pine wood 
and the undergrowth of laurel all in 
honey bloom, crossing an intervening 
river and the ridge beyond, and came 
down to the cafion that walls in Sprague 
River. Soon the vista widened, the 
river- bottom became a meadow, and 
the meadow expanded until it became a 
valley, and the greensward of the hills 
blended with the rank growth of the 
meadow hay. Before noon we made 
thirty-six miles of distance, reaching 
Yainax, a spot historic in Indian annals, 
a very home of tradition. The valley 
here is truly beautiful, and the landscape 
comprises a coup a@’ail of mountain 
ranges, some of which bear snows that 
shimmer in the July sun, while others 
are green to the summit, clothed with 
the unfading pine. In the valley, close 
by the river, rises a butte of uneven 
outline, which seems to have been up- 
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lifted from the plain, and stands alone, 
striking in its isolation, but bearing no 
comparison in size and grandeur to the 
mountain ranges that occupy the dis- 
tance. Yainax is not famous by com- 
parison with other mountains, even 
though its name in the original means 
the mountain, the significance of which 
was that it was the mountain near which, 
in olden times—the halcyon days that 
were before the “ Bostons” came —the 
tribes which were in amity met and held 
great annual fairs; where they traded 
and trafficked, feasted and danced, gam- 
bled and sometimes quarreled, and oc- 
casionally laid the foundations for dead- 
ly feuds. To this mountain’s base came 
the Columbia River Indians to exchange 
fleet cayuse coursers for slaves, to bar- 
ter the blankets and nicknacks furnish- 
ed by the Fur Company traders for the 
furs gathered by Modocs and Klam- 
aths, and the bows and arrows so deftly 
made and so skillfully fashioned by the 
Pit Rivers. Yainax was a great slave 
mart in the long ago, for Klamaths and 
Modocs, being first cousins, and as kind 
and unkind as near relatives are apt to 
be, made war indiscriminately on weak- 
er tribes and took captives to swell the 
importance of the Yainax fairs. Woe 
to Snakes and Pit Rivers, Shastas and 
Rogue Rivers, when Klamaths took the 
war-path, more hungry for captives than 
for scalps. We can picture the gam- 
bling scenes where the thriftless scamps 
ventured all and lost all, and then stak- 
ed some favorite captive beauty on the 
chance, and lost again. 

There was horse-racing at Yainax 
before there ever was racing at Long 
Branch. The Indian trains his courser 
for the race, and enters into the spirit 
of the turf with all the ardor of a veter- 
an sportsman. How these grand fairs 
at Yainax became instituted no tradition 
tells, but there are many legends linking 
the past to the present, all of which 
point to the now silent butte as the point 
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where once fashion and pride, thrift and 
spendthrift, luck and chance, held high 
carnival. There Indian beauties be- 
came the admiration of brave eyes, and 
there royal alliances were encouraged 
and consummated ; for the blood - royal 
of the vagabond tribes that half a cent- 
ury ago roamed the interior wilds was 
as particular in preserving the pure line, 
and in strengthening the bonds of am- 
ity, as eastern princes still are. 

The scene is nightfall, and the rough 
sides of Yainax glow with the reflection 
of fires that flame in the valley which 
worships at its feet. Around these fires 
the mingling throngs of savages still en- 
gage in busy life, the traffic of the day 
being succeeded by the dissipation of 
the night. Here the gamblers watch 
with eager eyes the progress of a game 
that has been superseded since by more 
civilized allurements, for the only work 
of modern times the Indian studies with 
fair comprehension is the ever-changing 
history of the four kings, and that they 
interpret to suit themselves, reading 
therein games no White man ever in- 
vented. It may be morning before the 
game breaks up, and some may leave it 
poor who came there rich—may steal 
away with scarce a breech-cloth, though 
they came there clad in all the pomp 
and circumstance of savage finery. 

Another moving throng attracts us. 
We find the Indian drum beating and the 
chant ascending from the centre of a 
swaying circle, in which we can watch 
the movements of the various dances, 
see the feats of war personated, hear the 
wild whoop, and see the tomahawk gleam 
—all transpiring in the skillful mazes of 
the mysterious dance. Here the Indian 
wears paint and feathers, and decks out 
his person with robes of fur and braid- 
ed moccasin, displayed as the swaying 
movements call each muscular limb into 
play. Such was Yainax in the afore- 
time, and such it is not to-day. Yainax 
remains a memory of the past, and is 
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memorable still, because it was the fa- 
vored spot of the wide east country 
where the tribes met on neutral ground. 
The primitive race has dwindled, and 
is passing away; the places that knew 
them shall soon know them no more. 
One bright morning a friend under- 
took to pilot me to an interesting won- 
der-region, high up among the loftiest 
summits —a very land of mystery, born 
of volcanic throes. The beautiful val- 
ley of Klamath Lake rests on a bed of 
volcanic ashes; pumice-stone as light 
as cork drifts on its prairie reaches; and 
the craters, in whose furnaces these cin- 
ders were burned, look down on us from 
the chimney-tops of the Cascade Range. 
Distant perhaps thirty miles away, is a 
snowy cluster of heights, and bedded 
among them, walled in with precipices 
that forbid a shore and leave no outlet-— 
deep down the sheer walls—is Crater 
Lake. So far as I know, there has nev- 
er been a record made of this expanse 


of water, and I mistrust my pen when I 
attempt to describe this greatest wonder 
of Klamath Land. For fifteen miles we 
galloped over the beautiful and deep- 
grassed prairie, with an occasional reach 
of timber, to give variety, and to tone the 
pleasant summer sun with its interval 


of shade. On the way we lunch at the 
tent restaurant that has followed the 
army to Fort Klamath, and rest there 
while the troops stand guard over the 
captive Modoc nation. The tents that 
bivouac on the greensward in the dis- 
tance look up to the Stars and Stripes 
that float above the parade-ground, and 
across it to the buildings and residences 
of the regular garrison, and, all combin- 
ed, make a pleasing contrast to the un- 
bounded fields we have passed and those 
that lie beyond—yes, bounded by panel- 
ed mountains and well-laid hills, but un- 
fenced by the inclosing grasp of man. 
On through the deep-worn prairie-trail, 
with the tall grass sweeping the stirrup, 
and the bloom and fragrance of many 
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a flower coming up from the meadow 
depths to give us their swift greeting. 
We reach the base of the Cascade 
Range, and commence the delightful 
ascent. The road is well laid on gen- 
tle ridges and level benches ; the laurel 
is in full and fragrant bloom; the yel- 
low-pine blends with the scrubby black 
species as we climb, and so gentle is the 
rise that our gallop is scarcely broken. 
To our right is a branch of Wood Riv- 
er, appearing at first as a lively creek, 
but which grows a cafion as we climb, 
and the dashing of unseen waters tell 
of the gorge they have worn in the ba- 
saltic hills. We have made our swift 
way upward to where undergrowth is 
scarce, and the scrubby growth of the 
black pine forms the rule. My compan- 
ion halts, and, turning our ponies from 
the road only a few yards, we stand on 
the brink of the cafion of Annie’s Creek, 
look across the chasm to see the basalt- 
ic columns walling the farther side as if 
built there yesterday, discolored by the 
rust of ages, freshly brought to view, 
standing hundreds of feet high. Deep 
down the gorge the turbulence of the 
foaming waters is seen; the walls are 
in places climbed and clung to by the 
tall, tapering hemlocks; and Annie’s 
Creek Cafion, held up as it is by these 
prismatic cliffs, forms an object of no 
common interest. Pine gives way to 
hemlock, and the presence of snow- 
banks, some of which invade but scarce- 
ly obstruct our way, tell us that we are 
near the summit. The snow becomes 
almost universal, but we pass over it 
unhindered, for it is hard beneath the 
hoofs. Before evening, with the sum- 
mit ridge just before us, we come to a 
camp, where the first wagon of the sea- 
son, having crossed Siberian ranges and 
fields of untrodden snow, rests in antic- 
ipation of to-morrow’s descent into the 
grassy meads of Klamath. The Rogue 
River road at the summit ridge must 
have an elevation of 7,000 feet, but when 
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we reach the divide and see the waters 
wending their way westward, we still 
look up to surrounding heights and 
snowy summits that remind us that the 
road follows a low pass in the great 
mountain chain. Here our difficulties 
commence, for we have miles of steep 
climbing to do before we reach the won- 
der shores of Crater Lake. 

Passing the divide and following along 
the west of a higher ridge for awhile, we 
then turn to the right and commence its 
ascent. The mountain-side is densely 
timbered with hemlock, and the snow 
lies all around, its softened surface giv- 
ing way to our horses’ tread. We zig- 
zag and wind the mountain-side for two 
miles, always going steadily upward. 
Occasionally swift currents come down 
the gorges, fed by the melting snows. 
When the sun is about two hours high, 
we see a break in the monotony; the 
foreground is more open, and, reaching 
a summit that seems to look down on 
all the world, and upward to a few soli- 
tary peaks which foot of man cares not 
to climb, we cross the open stretch, to 
find ourselves upon the ridge that forms 
a segment of the wide-circling rim of 
Crater Lake. I can not call it shore, 
for the walled-in waters look up to cliffs 
and are looked down upon by pinnacles, 
and are bowed over and wept upon by 
midsummer snow- drifts, but they know 
no beach and wash no friendly shore. 

As the sun declines, we pass from 
point to point to get changing views and 
catch the inspiration of the wonder scene. 
The snow-drifts clothe the mountain, 
and have reached over to embrace the 
inner wall. The wind, that, with chill 
determination, sweeps the mountain- 
tops, has caught the tone of winter. 
The first sight was disappointing, for it 
was not what I conceived it to be, and, 
indeed, I could not conceive it to be 
what it was. Sometime, in the dim, 
volcanic past, there must have stood 
here, with those clustered heights form- 
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ing a portion of its cliffs and spurs, a 
mountain mighty as Shasta—grander 
than its neighbor, McLaughlin —deso- 
late as Hood. There must have come, 
at some time, a revival of its internal 
fires, that made it consume itself, and 
sent its burned-out. ashes to desolate 
the far interior. Deep down it burned, 
thousands of feet below the circling wall 
of summits that remain to tell the story, 
and when the agony was over and the 
vast caldron had settled and boiled 
away to the very dregs, these waters 
welled up from Nature’s vast and hid- 
den springs, upheld by some power we 
can not understand, vast and deep, and 
cold as the eternal snows. I was dis- 
appointed, because I had not realized 
the extent of Crater Lake. Standing 
upon a kingly summit, I looked at the 
blue expanse that for once reached down 
to a horizon that seemed far below me. 
The ethereal blue was above and around 
me, but what was this sea of azure that 
lay between the mountain walls, ten 
miles distant, and reached far down be- 
neath my feet? Above me was a sky 
that wore a troubled look, half-intelligi- 
ble of coming storm, freckled with fear, 
furrowed with cloud-reaches that half- 
shadowed the closing day; and down 
below lay a sea of blue that reflected its 
sensations and gave them an untrans- 
latable beauty that changed and grew 
stranger as the rippling winds borrowed 
wings from the upper currents and fan- 
ned the waters into a reflection of wierd- 
shadows that gave an unearthly mystery 
and wonder to the scene. 

The wall of Crater Lake circles it 
for a distance of twenty-five miles; the 
lake must be seven by ten miles in 
width and length. Where we stood, the 
wall had been measured and counted 
as 1,500 feet in height, and this was one 
of the lowest portions of it ; it rises in oth- 
er portions to 3,000 feet. Almost the en- 
tire distance the waves wash a nearly ver- 
tical wall; a slight slope outward at the 
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top relieves it from direct perpendicular- 
ity, and near where we stand it is possi- 
ble when the snows are gone to descend 
by a steep ravine, in which there is an 
occasional hemlock and some under- 
growth. There is a narrow rim of bowl- 
ders at the water’s edge here, but there 
is no friendly shore. The mountain 
wall, for nearly the entire circuit, is a 
sheer cliff, grooved somewhat by the re- 
lieving hand of time that is constantly 
finishing its masterpieces, and some- 
times the wall of gray is exchanged for 
red, ragged edges and pinnacles of lava; 
and there are, to our right, towers and 
fretted spires of such, rising from the 
placid lake. It is a scene that some 
master hand might be immortalized by 
transferring to canvas. Its grandeur is 
almost monotonous, its solitude is su- 
premely desolate, and the mystery of its 
authorship is most sublime. 

To the right stands Mount Scott, one 
of the perpetual snow points of the Cas- 
cade Range, yet it was but an insig- 
nificant butte compared to the mighty 
mountain of which naught is left but 
this vast crater. The western base of 
Mount Scott reaches to the crater rim, 
and shelves down in 3,000 feet of preci- 
pice to meet the water. It is a work of 
days to study this mystery, to read these 
lava-cliffs, to tread these summit snows, 
and watch the changing humors of the 
deep-down, inner surface. The bird 
that leaves us to cleave the air down- 
ward to the water’s edge, is lost to sight 
long before reaching its mark; the stone 
we dig from under the snow to roll over 
the bank, is heard long after it ceases to 
be seen; the red crags that rise off to 
the right, near the wall, look small, but 
they are hundreds of feet high. 

Some ages after the mountain had 
burned out, and its fires had passed 
away, they must have revived and tried 
again to be fearfully revengeful; but 
they only succeeded in throwing up 
within the crater, about three miles from 
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the western wall, a mimic volcano about 
a quarter of a mile high, perfect in form— 
an unblemished pyramid clad with hem- 
lock to the very apex, and with a dis- 
tinct crater upon its summit. A lava- 
flow reaches from its base for several 
miles toward the western shore. So vast 
is the lake that this island and volcano 
play a part that is highly picturesque, 
but not the least monopolizing the im- 
portance of the scene. My friend, Mr. 
O. C. Applegate, once assisted to place 
a skiff on the lake, and explored its wa- 
ters. Its depth is said to have been 
sounded for 1,350 feet without reaching 
the bottom. 

Of course, this wonderful lake fur- 
nishes a vast amount of mystery for In- 
dian tradition. Here their medicine- 
men still come, as they always came in 
the olden time, to study spiritual wis- 
dom and learn the secrets of life from 
the Great Spirit. In the solitude of 
these wilds they fasted and did penance; 
to the shores of the wierd lake they 
ventured with great danger, to listen to 
the winds that came from no one knew 
where — borne there to roam the pent-up 
waters and bear the mysterious whispers 
of unseen beings, whose presence they 
doubted not, and whose words they long- 
ed to understand. They watched the 
shifting shadows of night and day; the 
hues of sun-light, moon - light, and star- 
light; saw white sails glisten on the 
moon -lit waters; caught the sheen of 
noiseless paddles, as they lifted voice- 
less spray, and having become inspired 
with the supernal, they bore back to 
their tribes charmed lives and souls fenc- 
ed in with mystery. It is by such in- 
spiration that the Indian medicine - men 
become infused with the superstitious 
belief that they are more wise than they 
are mortal. 

We had tethered our horses under 
some trees where the snow had been 
melted, and that night we spread our 
blankets in a similar spot, kindling a 
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huge fire of hemlock limbs (broken off 
by the snow), which we piled against a 
fallen tree. The night was bitter cold, 
the winds swept around us complaining- 
ly, but we slept by the crackling fire as 
soundly as tired nature can, after a day 
of mountain adventure. Klamath Land 
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has furnished me with memories that 


will haunt me wherever I shall be. Many 
besides those I have narrated, but none 
others so vivid—save the companion- 
ship of friends—as those of the ancient 
gatherings at Yainax and the strange 
wonderfulness of Crater Lake. 


[AFTER WALDEMAR THISTER.] 


LOSE outside the gate of Jerusa- 

lem, in the good city of Damascus, 
lived once upon a time a venerable Sheik, 
who was justly considered one of the 
wisest men of his time. The little dwell- 
ing he occupied was called by himself a 
country-house ; his solitary slave called 
it simply “the house,” and his neigh- 
bors spoke of it as the Azosk. It was in 
reality but a summer-house in a garden, 
from the produce of which the Sheik de- 
rived his frugal income. It was rather 
a garden with a house, than a house with 
a garden; the garden seemed not to have 
been made for the sake of the house, 
which appeared rather to have been built 
as an appendage to the garden. With 
all due regard for the Sheik’s wisdom, 
we must allow that his neighbors in that 
respect were not far wrong. But Allah 
alone knows how to unravel the tangled 
web of His world’s perverse notions and 
contradictions. To our eyes —what is 
the use of denying it—everything gets 
in confusion the instant we are called 
upon to decide between right and wrong, 
and our heads get so confused that we 
finally hardly know if we stand on our 
heads or heels. 

This venerable Sheik thus subsisted 
by his little garden, which he cultivated 
by the assistance of an only slave; a 
small female servant kept his house and 
waited upon him and his daughter. It 





was generally conceded that no juicier or 
more luscious melons were to be found 
than those that old Rizan, as the slave 
was called, brought to the market from 
the Sheik’s garden. His figs, pome- 
granates, and pistachios were equally fa- 
mous. At any rate, it was very certain 
that old Rizan’s basket was soon emp- 
tied when he appeared in the public mar- 
ket-place, and that he honestly rendered 
an account to his master for every far- 
thing upon his return home. Even if 
he had not by nature been strictly hon- 
est, it would hardly have answered to 
try to impose upon the Sheik, as that 
venerable man was not alone well ac- 
quainted with everything upon this earth, 
and was not only familiar with all hu- 
man knowledge, such as theology, phi- 
losophy, algebra, and poetry, but was 
generally supposed to be deeply versed 
in all kinds of hidden lore, as astrology, 
geomancy, Sanscrit, cada/a, necroman- 
cy, and mekaschela. You felt convinc- 
ed of that at once when his cavernous 
eyes rested upon you, and by the com- 
manding dignity which clothed his whole 
manner and presence. 

That he was superhumanly wise was 
a fact that nobody dared to deny. He 
spoke always in short, sententious 
phrases, and the Koran and the poets 
he had at his fingers’ ends. The phi- 
losophy of his life was equally profound 
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and solid. It was contained in these 
three articles, which well deserve to be 
written in golden letters : 

“1. Peace is the most precious gift in 
this world. 

“2, To attain peace, you must first 
acquire a complete independence. 

“3. To become independent it is nec- 
essary first and foremost to break with 
the entire half of the human race, espe- 
cially with women, whom Allah created 
in his anger to bring temptation and 
strife into the world.” 

On these three points the Sheik was 
especially touchy; no panther in the des- 
ert could be more pugnacious for its 
young than the Sheik for his three pet 
philosophical dogmas. But for all that 
he was not entirely invulnerable. He 
had a tender spot which all his philoso- 
phy had not been able to render callous. 
In the very heart of his being was hid- 
den a germ of unquiet and disturbance— 
namely, a daughter, who, in spite of her 
beauty, was still on his hands. This 
circumstance occasioned him many a 
sigh of chagrin, and embarrassed the 
good old man exceedingly, while he 
would patiently stroke his venerable 
beard, murmuring, “Help, Allah! there 
is no safety only from Him, who is ever 
pitiful.” 

In the cool of the evening, when peo- 
ple gathered together at the gate of the 
city to gossip or to arrange business 
with one another, the Sheik would, al- 
most without fail, be found sitting calm- 
ly outside his garden-gate. As his wis- 
dom and benevolence were very general- 
ly known, he was frequently called upon 
to dispense his stores of good advice; 
the value of which was held so high by 
the good people of Damascus that he 
could easily have made it a profitable 
trade, if he had been so disposed. But 
such was far from his thoughts. Noth- 
ing would have been more against his 
principles than to eat the bread or take 
the money of the stranger. His little 
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garden yielded him enough for his ne- 
cessities —and what more was needed ? 
When people came outside the gate to 
enjoy the coolness of the evening, or re- 
turned from the gardens in the beauti- 
ful environs of Damascus, they often 
stopped at the Sheik’s and entered into 
conversation with him, either for the 
purpose of learning from his great world 
experience, or to be entertained by his 
conversation about distant countries and 
foreign nations. He had, namely, not 
alone studied man and life in the ab- 
stract, but had in his younger days trav- 
eled far and wide, and used his eyes and 
ears to some purpose; consequently it 
was but natural that the words flowed 
from his lips sweeter than the honey of 
Emesa, more fragrant than the wine from 
the blessed Shiraz. 

It was, however, as one might, per- 
haps, be led to think, not only elderly 
gentlemen who gathered around him at 
this impromptu levee; young men, too, 
were by no means adverse to linger in 
the vicinity of the modest summer-house 
near the Jerusalem gate. It was, per- 
haps, less the Sheik’s words of wisdom 
which attracted these than a girl’s spar- 
kling black eyes and white hand, which 
sometimes became visible behind the lat- 
ticed window of the &zosk facing the 
road. It was well known that Zarka, a 
girl of fifteen—the Sheik’s daughter and 
only child —was one of the most lovely 
maids in all Damascus. It would then 
at times happen that one of the young 
gentlemen would have occasion for a pri- 
vate interview with the Sheik, who, upon 
returning to his 4os later in the even- 
ing, would then generally address his 
daughter thus: 

“The peace of Allah be with you, my 
daughter.” 

* And with you, my good father.” 

“We are all in the hand of Allah,” 
continued the Sheik, after seating him- 
self on his divan with great gravity, and 
gathering his legs under him. “Chaled, 
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Alladin - Ben - Shiva’s son, has knocked 
on our door to-day, and inquired for the 
young daughter of the house.” 

“Well, father?” 

“He is a good man, not too old nor 
too young, just in his best years.” 

“Ts he handsome?” 

“Not exactly handsome—no, not 
handsome, my child—but neither is he 
ill-favored. His eyes are as gleaming 
spear-points; his beard as a foaming 
river; his turban is cocked up smartly ; 
and his caftan descends from a pair of 
strong, free, and haughty shoulders.” 

“I care nothing for these kinds of 
spear- points,” pouted Zarka, fanning 
herself. 

“He enjoys universal esteem.” 

“TI don’t fancy a venerable beard.” 

“He is very wealthy, and can present 
his wife with twenty slaves, if he likes.” 

“IT would then be but number twenty- 
one, merely the principal one of the lot,” 
said Zarka, with a roguish smile on her 
lovely little mouth, while she threw away 
her fan and took her darling little naked 
feet in her hands, to change her position 
on the soft pillows. It was enough to 
make one lose his senses to get a glimpse 
of those snowy, delicately shaped feet— 
that is, if one had not already taken 
leave of them in gazing on the beautiful 
hands which grasped them, and the soft, 
round arms that belonged to the hands. 

“Shall we also tell this worthy guest 
at our door,” continued the Sheik, evi- 
dently very much annoyed, although pre- 
serving his customary equanimity, “that 
nobody is at home, and that he had bet- 
ter try another door?” 

“‘My father speaks only the words of 
wisdom. Let it be as he says. I am 
yet too young to think of love and mar- 
riage. I am yet but a child in my fa- 
ther’s house.” 

This speech, which the old Sheik by 
no means heard for the first time, was 
not very soothing or agreeable to him. 
He began to doubt that he ever should 
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be rid of his beloved daughter; she 
seemed to cherish an invincible dislike 
against matrimony, the proof of which 
was that she had rejected quite a num- 
ber of most eligiblé suitors. - And as 
long as he had this little disturber of his 
peace in the house he could not expect 
to enjoy those perfect days of tranquil- 
lity which were the constant object of his 
day and night dreams. ‘The man who 
has a woman with him,” as he had often 
remarked to the edification of a large 
circle of listeners, “however wise he 
pretends to be, must yet ever be imped- 
ed in his progress, so long as he gives 
shelter to folly.” 

‘This Sheik of ours longed to reach 
the acme of wisdom. ‘ However beau- 
tiful and loving you may appear, my 
child,” he would frequently remark to 
her, “you must of necessity always re- 
main but a piece of folly. Yes, I repeat 
it, a piece of folly, even if it is the most 
enchanting the world has ever seen. 
By the holy Caaba, wisdom and folly 
thrive but poorly under the same roof.” 
If the Sheik was really the wise and 
Zarka really the fool, it certainly must 
be admitted that he was right in get- 
ting rid of his daughter; the sooner the 
better. 

One evening the Sheik came home 
later than usual, his face wearing an ex- 
pression of unusual thoughtfulness. He 
saluted her mechanically, and took a seat 
on his divan, where he presently seemed 
to fall in a brown study. This behavior 
did not at all please the lovely Zarka, 
who, as usual, expected him to talk to 
her about the latest news from the city, 
while she prepared his evening sherbet ; 
just this evening she was particularly 
disposed to listen to the stories of her 
wise and experienced old father. At 
last the Sheik lifted his head and looked 
at her. 

“My daughter,” he said, “again has 
a young man knocked at our door, with 
a heart sick with longing and desire.” 
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“Well, father, let him tell his name 
and show his face.” 

“ By Allah! he needs conceal neither 
the one nor the other. His face is as 
the moon in the fourteenth night. As 
the poet says, ‘ My eye catches no slum- 
ber, because my heart beats fiercely. 
I look up at the full moon and think that 
I see the face of my beloved. And my 
soul sighs, O, how beautiful!’ ” 

“His name, my father?” 

“He bears a good name and comes of 
a noble race. A good name is better 
than gold, my child, and a noble descent 
better than a costly mansion. He calls 
himself Ibrahim-Ebn-Morwan, an emir 
of renowned lineage.” 

“Ah!” sighed Zarka, with heaving 
bosom and lowered eyes. 

“He is beautiful, and said to be good, 
brave, and generous,” continued the 
Sheik. 

“T know it,” stammered Zarka. “I 
have seen him.” 

“OQ woman!” exclaimed the Sheik, 
“curiosity is your inheritance. You 
still hanker after the apple of sin. Tru- 
ly says the poet: ‘Women see and learn 
more behind the lattice than the men in 
the open street. Place a woman in a 
closed wine-press, or in the deepest cis- 
tern, she will for all that serve you up 
every piece of news and gossip from the 
street and market-place, and the houses 
of her neighbors.’ ” 

“ Allah has given us eyes that we may 
see,” interrupted Zarka, mildly, “and 
our tongue to speak with. There can 
be no harm in that.” 

“By the beard of the Prophet, you 
women speak according to your sense. 
Well, you have, then, seen him—and 
he pleases you?” 

“Does he please my father?” 

“Judge for yourself. ‘The fool sits 
not down with the wise. Ibrahim is 
good, handsome, noble, and possesses 
enormous riches. But at the same time 
he is very thoughtless, very frivolous, 
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my daughter. He is a terrible spend- 
thrift, who soon will scatter to the winds 
the great treasures his ancestors have 
left him.” 

However much the good Sheik desir- 
ed to see his daughter—his beautiful 
piece of folly—well provided for, he had 
still this time felt the propriety of cir- 
cumspection. The emir must have had 
his finger in the pie. It was the first 
time that the shy Zarka had shown any 
inclination to nibble at the hook. Still 
she did not commit herself at once, but 
said: ; 

“T will think of it, my father. To- 
morrow we will talk about it again. 
The night gives wise thoughts.” 

“ Certainly,” thought the worthy Sheik 
to himself, “when a woman thinks, she 
says ‘Yes,’ and you are caught. What 
is best to be done? Well, so beit. It 
seems to be the will of Allah. None 
can escape his fate.” 

The wise old Sheik was right. The 
next day Zarka intimated her accept- 
ance of the matrimonial proposals of the 
handsome, noble, rich, but very thought- 
less emir, Ibrahim-Ebn-Morwan. 

The Sheik laughed in his beard, as he 
said to his daughter, half in jest and half 
in earnest: 

‘My child, it is an important matter. 
—a very grave matter. What says the 
poet: ‘Bitter repentance grows on the 
rank tree of precipitation. A word is 
easily spoken, a step easily made; but 
there are words and steps which even 
Allah Himself can not recall (His name 
be ever praised).’ Ibrahim stands at 
the brink of an abyss and may throw 
himself down into it.” 

“ And, therefore, will I join my fate to 
his,’ answered Zarka, with blushing 
cheek and a half-concealed fire in her 
downcast eyes. “For that very reason, 
I will save him from destruction, because 
I love him, my father. Tell Ibrahim,” 
continued Zarka, “that I am his in life 
and death. But he must send me a 
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bridal gift of 5,000 gold pieces. These 
you must keep for me, my father.” 

“Let Allah’s will be done,” said the 
Sheik, with a deep sigh, but breathing 
considerably easier. Upon which he as- 
sumed his slippers, and went forth at 
once to find the lucky Ibrahim. 

Next morning, a long procession of 
handsome and gorgeously clad slaves, 
carrying on their heads massive silver 
salvers, emerged from the Jerusalem 
gate. It was Ibrahim, who sent his 
bride costly presents. What splendor 
and magnificence! The most precious 
and beautiful stuffs, the most delicate 
dishes, the rarest confections, and a mul- 
titude of other splendid things, and be- 
sides a bridal gift of 10,000 gold pieces. 
Ibrahim had, in his ecstasy of joy, doub- 
led the sum. He was not particular 
about a sack of dexares, more or ‘e3s. 
And rarely a more lovely bride had eye 
ever beheld. Happy—tenfold happy— 
Ibrahim, to whom the gates of Paradise 
were to open here upon earth. Not the 
houris themselves could boast of a more 
slender figure, a whiter skin, a more 
rounded and dimpled arm, or a more 
exquisite foot than Zarka. Her neck 
was stately as the pine of Aleppo, her 
bosom full and white as the wave which 
breaks on the strand of Sidon, her fore- 
head shone as the snow on the peaks of 
Lebanon, and her eyes sparkled as stars 
in the darkness of night. Her locks 
were rich and soft as a costly veil from 
farther Ind, her hand delicate as the 
ivory carving on the throne of Suliman, 
her mouth was like unto a budding rose 
in the vale of Jericho, her smile as the 
rising dawn over the paradisial garden 
of Damascus, her breath fragrant as 
myrrh, musk, and amber, her voice mel- 
odious as the harp of King David sound- 
ing at close of day, and her teeth resem- 
bled the precious pearls gathered in the 
Gulf of Persia. Allah be praised for her 
manifold perfections ! 

No wonder that the bridegroom was 
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impatient. Ere the horns of the com- 
ing moon had become visible in the 
heavens, the nuptials were celebrated. 
Half of the population of Damascus as- 
sisted on the festive occasion. The 
principal kadi of the city made out the 
marriage contract, and the highest offi- 
cials at the court of the viceroy signed 
their names as witnesses. 

The moment of leave- taking between 
father and daughter had now arrived. 
“ My child,” spoke the Sheik, with the 
self-possession and dignity of a thor- 
ough philosopher, “the Prophet be with 
you wherever you go. The dowry I 
give you shall not burden your shoulders 
as you walk to your husband’s house. 
The only thing I have to give you is 
this beautiful book, which contains all 
the poems, fables, and sayings of the 
famous Abu Ley. It is a treasure, my 


child—an invaluable treasure to her 
who knows how to make use of it. It 
is a perennial fountain of wisdom and 


happiness. In adversity, it offers you 
hope, strength, and consolation ; in pros- 
perity, it will serve as your teacher, 
guide, and monitor. Take it, my daugh- 
ter, and Allah be with you. I shall not 
mind that you visit me occasionally, but 
save me from all knowledge of your 
domestic quarrels and disagreements. 
You have now got a husband with whom 
you can wrangle according to your ne- 
cessity and pleasure ; only let me be out- 
side the matter, I pray you. But, that 
you shall acknowledge that I intend to 
act as a true father to you, I give you 
permission to demand advice from me 
when you are in great need. Once, 
twice, three times, I am at your service ; 
after that you must try to support and 
manage yourself. Inthe name of Allah 
and his Prophet, blessed be your de- 
parture, my daughter. Don’t forget the 
book.” So saying, the Sheik allowed 
Zarka to escape from his embrace and 
out of the house, the door of which he 
secured well after her. 
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How his chest expanded; how free 
he felt as he finally found himself alone. 
Folly was put outside the door; pure 
wisdom now alone remained. He was 
at length a complete philosopher, and 
had attained the topmost round of the 
ladder of human wisdom. He now, for 
the first time, dared to confront the 
world boldly, not being any longer con- 
scious of any imperfection or any weak- 
ness. 

In the meanwhile Zarka had taken 
possession as sole mistress of the young 
emir’s mansion—a most splendid one, 
even in the splendid Damascus; taken 
her place by the devoted heart of her 
young husband—the heart which had 
beaten but with love for her. She was 
very happy. Who has words to inter- 
pret the ecstasies of love? Time passed 
over her as in a happy dream. 

Ibrahim-Ebn-Morwan was in reality a 
good and noble-minded man, and ex- 
ceedingly rich. He owned many pal- 
aces and country mansions, countless 
slaves, and the noblest horses which the 
desert could produce. In addition to 
this, he had inherited from his father 
great treasures —gold, silver, precious 
stones, ready cash, and rare and costly 
curiosities of all kinds. The latter ac- 
cumulated day after day; but the first 
experienced, alas! no increase. 

Ibrahim was to the full as thoughtless 
as he was good, generous, or rich. He 
was munificent, luxurious, wasteful be- 
yond all bounds, and seemed not to know 
the value of money when the question 
was of a momentary gratification of him- 
self or his friends. That his fortune 
must, in this manner, go the way of all 
flesh, was an event not hard to predict. 
This Zarka had become aware of, as 
soon as her intoxicating bliss had so far 
subsided that she was able to perceive 
the condition upon which her happiness, 
under the will of Allah, rested. She 
now remembered the object her love 
had proposed to attain: namely, to 
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snatch her beloved Ibrahim from the 
jaws of destruction. She pleaded soft- 
ly, but firmly, with him. He admitted 
that he was wrong, and promised to re- 
form and mend his ways. But he never 
went beyond promises. Ibrahim had 
not strength of mind enough to free 
himself from the idea, deeply rooted in 
his mind, that his riches never possibly 
could come to anend. In addition, he 
knew how to quiet himself by argu- 
ments as badly founded as the former. 
If the worst should happen, he thought, 
did he not possess talents which he 
could make available? Had he not 
numbers of rich and powerful friends? 
Finally, was he not the bright particular 
star at the court of the viceroy in the 
city of his fathers, the magnificent Da- 
mascus? Surely, he had abundance of 
resources to fill the horn of plenty 
anew. 

The eyes of such men has Eblis 
struck with blindness: nothing is able 
to cure them save that costly elixir, 
which is only to be obtained through 
the greatest sacrifices and through the 
greatest hardships — bitter experience. 

Zarka had to see all her fond and de- 
voted care stranded on his boundless 
frivolity. She was now happy no long- 
er, although the love in her soul for her 
poor husband had been increased ten- 
fold in her struggle to save him. It 
seemed to her high time to wend her 
steps to her father to obtain what advice 
and censolation his fountain of wisdom 
could offer her. Had not the old Sheik 
promised to stand by her and help her 
three times with his counsel when she 
was at her utmost need? Was not that 
promise, excepting the poems of Abu 
Ley, in which she found nothing ap- 
plicable to her present distress, the only 
dower which her father had bestowed 
upon her? She determined to demand 
the first part of this dowry. 

“The peace of Allah be with you, my 
daughter. Happy be the hour in which 
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you cross my threshold.” With these 
words, the Sheik, now more venerable 
and self-satisfied than ever, saluted his 
daughter. ‘You come probably to an- 
nounce that you are very well, and to 
desire that your father may ever con- 
tinue in his present enjoyment of the 
inestimable blessings of uninterrupted 
peace, and that you must hasten to re- 
turn home again?” 

“My father,” answered Zarka, de- 
spondingly, “I come to you, in the grief 
of my soul, to find balm in your mild 
and benevolent speech of wisdom.” 

“O, woman, you personified folly,” 
cried the Sheik, with jealous eagerness ; 
“what have you to do with wisdom? 
Behold, my beard is gray, and I hasten 
thither where my fathers are gathered 
to their joyful rest. I have spread the 
carpet of wisdom under me, and am sit- 
ting here in loneliness, sipping the cup 
of peace which is vouchsafed to the 
just, when folly, arm-in-arm with dis- 
turbance, comes tramping toward me, 
and knocks noisily at my door. Justly 
says the poet, ‘Bar all your doors and 
windows as carefully as you will, if Fate 
wills it, unquiet shall enter and sit with 
you ;’ and again: ‘Open not your mouth 
till the wine touches your lips. There 
is nothing certain in this world but 
death.’ By the beard of the Prophet, 
folly must already have infected me, that 
I use so many useless words,” continu- 
ed the Sheik, as he shook the folds of 
his caftan. ‘ What wilt thou, my daugh- 
ter? The shortest way to the goal is 
always the best.” 

Zarka explained in a few words her 
situation, and begged his advice. 

“That you shall get, and then hurry 
away with it,” replied the old man. 
“But be all ear, that the voice of wis- 
dom may not sound in vain. 

“Before my beard began to grow, I 
was the child of vanity, like the most of 
The fleet courser and the 


” 


Adam’s sons. 


boundless desert were dearer to me 
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than the most refreshing drink in the 
serene and lofty halls of the temple of 
wisdom. I was as yet not fully able to 
manage a horse, when my father pre- 
sented me with a filly of the noblest 
race. There was no happier fool than 
I. I deemed myself another Rustan. 
But my pride came very near to a dole- 
ful end. The first time I rode my new 
horse, she took the bit in her teeth and 
ran away with me. Then good counsel 
was precious, as it is now to you, my 
child. 1 quickly recovered my wits, ad- 
justed myself firmly in the saddle, press- 
ed my pointed stirrup in the side of my 
courser, and beat her on her quarter in- 
cessantly with my spear-pole. Instead 
of making useless attempts to restrain 
her, I urged her with all my might to 
accelerate her already furious pace. She 
was amazed, and with reason.- At the 
same moment she imagined she had de- 
prived me of all power over her, she 
found, to her surprise, that I was her 
master more than ever. Under these 
unexpected circumstances, she present- 
ly got tired of the play, diminished her 
speed, and soon subsided to perfect 
quietness —completely subjected. She 
never ran away after that experiment. 
It was the first sign of the heavenly 
wisdom which had revealed itself within 
me. It was, perhaps, little more than 
the crude instinct, but a ray of spiritual 
essence gleamed through as a presage 
given by the Prophet of a better and 
higher life to come. This is my tale. 
If it can not dispel the clouds resting on 
your soul, nothing in the world can. 
Go, now, my daughter. You need not 
think of coming too quickly again. Al- 
lah be with you!” 

From the time of her interview, a 
great change became apparent in the 
manners and doings of Zarka. Instead 
of opposing her husband’s insane waste, 
she seemed to have grown accustomed 
to it, and at last to get such a passion for 
it, that she soon left her iord and mas- 
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ter far behind in her course of extrav- 
agance. She used up enormous sums 
for her own benefit, and the gold pieces 
seemed literally to melt away at her 
touch. The more she got, the more 
she needed. The good Ibrahim was 
startled, like the Sheik’s courser, and 
he paused for a moment in his headlong 
career. It was now his turn to reason 
with her. Zarka submitted, much moved 
by the mild reproaches of Ibrahim, and 
they both agreed, by proper self-denial, 
to establish a sensible economy in their 
mode of living for the future. 

But this prudent resolution was but 
of short duration. Ibrahim soon show- 
ed signs of fresh wastefulness, and Zar- 
ka followed his example faithfully. Again 
came a sudden check and new plans of 
curtailment, only to be laid aside after 
awhile, when everything again would 
go on in the old insane style. In pure 


despair they finally did not even at- 
tempt to check the torrent, but allowed 


themselves to drift, listlessly, to the 
brink of the cataract. At last the crisis 
came. The treasure was used up; their 
farms and country places had been sold, 
much under their value, to raise money 
for instant use; after the landed es- 
tates followed the horses, slaves, and 
their costly furniture. Finally, the an- 
cestral palace, in town, passed out of 
their wasteful hands to those of stran- 
gers, and the poor young couple were 
compelled to take up their quarters in a 
miserable hut, which happened to be 
empty, opposite the magnificent man- 
sion in which their days of splendor and 
ease had been passed. 

There they sat now, and waited on 
Providence. The catastrophe had over- 
whelmed them so suddenly, that at first 
they did not fully realize their misery, 
let alone accepting it with resignation. 
They now had ample leisure to under- 
stand it and all its consequences, but 
they were as far as ever from learning 
the necessary patience wherewith to en- 
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dure it. The thoughtless young man 
was especially a prey to hopeless de- 
spair: his very manhood seemed to 
melt away in his helpless misery. At 
last his wife persuaded him with so 
many loving and encouraging words, 
that he took heart a little, and decided 
upon going out in the city to try to avail 
himself of the many resources, in case 
of need, he had boasted of in his days 
of prosperity. He was in high favor at 
court; he had many powerful friends, 
and, besides that, he possessed many 
talents and varied accomplishments, 
which, he had no doubt, he could con- 
vert into many golden pieces. In anx- 
ious suspense, his beautiful wife awaited 
his return from this act of penance. He 
came at last, but bowed to the earth by 
a heavy load of humiliation, shame, and 
despair. He was hardly able to drag 
himself along under the insufferable 
burden. He dared not lift his eyes up 
to his wife’s face. Scalding tears fur- 
rowed his burning cheeks; his heart 
was consumed in his breast, and he 
passionately wished that the earth would 
open at his feet and swallow him out of 
sight. 

The governor had refused to see him, 
the courtiers had pitied him and shrug- 
ged their shoulders, his many friends 
had accidentally not been at home, and 
no living soul had the slightest use for 
his self-imagined talents and accom- 
plishments. There seemed nothing left 
for him but to die! 

Ibrahim was ready to give up the 
battle. He felt himself hopelessly lost, 
and yielded without any struggle to his 
evil and miserable fate. Without taking 
any sustenance or sleep and rest, he 
sat speechless on his sofa for twenty- 
four hours in a state of the most abject 
wretchedness, his gaze fixed helplessly 
on his splendid mansion opposite —the 
Eden of bliss he had so foolishly lost. 
A more passionate pain and regret can 
not be conceived; not even the sweet 
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loving voice of his beloved Zarka was 
capable of rousing him from his grovel- 
ing depth of degradation. 

The day following, Zarka passed 
through the gate of Jerusalem, on her 
way to see her father. She soon ac- 
quainted him, in few words, with the 
whole extent of her miserable husband's 
folly and despair. 

“By the beard of the Prophet! You 
tell me strange things,” exclaimed the 
Sheik. “Did I not give you good ad- 
vice? Well, I see! What can wisdom 
amount to in the hands of folly? It is 
as the rain, which evaporates in the des- 
ert. You come perhaps now to receive 
my second counsel? Allah forbid that 
I should deny you your right. Your 
bridal present of 10,000 gold pieces is 
invested, according to your own desire, 
in a good landed estate. The interest of 
that will amply suffice for your own ne- 
cessities. Go to the kadi, and demand 
a dissolution of your marriage. The law 


will aid you in getting rid of a man, who, 
like a madman, has ruined himself and 


family. Let him row his own boat— 
the fool! I have said it. Farewell!” 

Zarka returned to her wretched cabin ; 
she found Ibrahim in the same attitude 
in which she had left him, gazing pas- 
sionately at his lost mansion. 

“Tbrahim, my beloved, this must not 
continue!” she said, softly, as she went 
up to him, and with trembling affection 
laid her arm around his neck. “You 
must preserve yourself for a happier 
future. While there is life, all is not 
lost. In the soil of life, however miser- 
able, will ever grow a grain of hope. 
But nothing can grow in the air. Come, 
dearest! it is evening again, and you 
have eaten nothing. Rest on the divan; 
I will light the lamp. I will only absent 
myself for a short time to prepare for 
you a nourishing dish. Come, my be- 
loved, take heart! Allah is ever mer- 
ciful.”’ 

Zarka lighted the lamp and left Ibra- 
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him to himself. There he sat as before 
on the divan, gazing listlessly at the 
flame of the light. Upon the table be- 
fore him lay an open book; it was the 
poems and tales of Abu Ley, in which 
Zarka had been reading before she went 
out. A mark told how far she had read. 
After awhile, the absent gaze of Ibra- 
him met the open book. He looked 
at the page mechanically, receiving no 
thought and impress from it. By and 
by, his imagination was aroused in stud- 
ying the gorgeous and quaintly shaped 
letters. His consciousness awakened 
by degrees, and he had been reading 
for some time before he was fully aware 
of it. What he read was, indeed, a 
theme well adapted to lay hold on his 
exclusive attention : 


“Tn the name of all- merciful Allah, 
to whom belong praise and glory eter- 
nally. Thus is it told. In Ramlah liv- 
ed once a venerable Sheik, who was fa- 
mous for his wisdom and wonderful 
deeds all over Syria. To him came one 
day, from a distant country, a man with 
a heavy, sore, and afflicted heart, who 
at once lifted up his voice of deep con- 
trition, and spake: 

“*Q Sheik! you who possess the 
stone of the wise, I come to you in my 
great distress to supplicate your merci- 
ful aid for myself. Three devils have 
lodging in my breast, against whom I 
have ever battled, but have never been 
able to vanquish, so that they finally 
will needs tear me to pieces. The first 
is anger, the second is the love of gain, 
and the third ambition.’ 

“¢Lay open without fear your whole 
heart to me, my son,’ said the Sheik, 
touching with his finger the forehead of 
the suppliant. 

“*T obey your command,’ answered 
the stranger, sighing deeply, while he 
collected his thoughts. ‘I am grown 
old and gray in crimes. Awful is the 
depth of wickedness to which our evil 
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passions will lead us. Anger was the 
first of the devils sleeping in my bosom 
who awoke to life. I had friends in my 
youth, but could not retain them; I had 
servants, but I maltreated them. Be- 
fore I got beard on my chin, I was de- 
tested and shunned by all. But passion- 
ate anger was but the forerunner of the 
other monsters who had taken shelter 
with me. The love of gain now awoke, 
and stretched his grasping, pitiless claws 
at the whole world. To gratify this evil 
spirit, I coveted everything Isaw. Much 
was too little; more was not enough. 
All could only satisfy this son of Eblis. 
I plundered the widow and orphan, and 
heaped curses upon curses upon my 
miserable head. 

“But the master of the three was 
yet tocome. It was ambition—tireless, 
grasping ambition. Though I was hat- 
ed, detested, and cursed by all mankind, 
both by the good and bad, I still thirst- 
ed for honor from that world. It was 
the glittering symbol of honor—it was 
power—which blinded me. I must sit 
in the high seat, at any price. I craved 
to tyrannize, to rule, to behold my fel- 
low-beings in dust at my feet. To grat- 
ify this desire, the two other devils lent 
their willing aid. My anger flashed, 
my gold undermined and corrupted, so 
that none could withstand me. 

“*T brooked no resistance,’ continu- 
ed the stranger, shuddering. ‘I dipped 
my hands in blood more than once to 
clear the path to a desired object. I 
played with human lives as others with 
dice. The cry of the dying resounds 
forever in my ears, the tears of the aban- 
doned burn as glowing sulphur on my 
soul. Pitiful heaven! for me there is no 
redemption. I must, I must belong to 
the eternally lost. O,’ continued the 
stranger, while he wrung his hands, and 
the anguish of death forced the sweat 
out on his brow, ‘could I but live my 
life over again, it should surely be a bet- 
ter one.’ 
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‘“‘ The stranger ceased tospeak. Crush- 
ed and trembling he stood before the 
Sheik, seeming already to feel the tort- 
ures of the damned. 

“*My son,’ said the Sheik, as he 
again touched his forehead with the 
point of his finger, ‘heaven is pitiful ; 
be it as you will—your wish is granted. 
You are young again, and your life is 
still before you. Know that the life of 
misery and crime you have just describ- 
ed to me, was but a magic vision granted 
you in pity, that you might learn how far 
your evil passions would lead you if you 
did not in time master them. Go your 
way in peace, my son, and praise the 
mercy of Allah.’ ” 


“Woe is me, woe is me! Had but 
my insanity been a dream,” stammered 
Ibrahim, as he finished the story, while 
his face was bathed in tears and his 
hands clasped in despair. “ Merciful 
Allah, and thou great Prophet! were I 
only permitted thus to begin my life 
afresh, by the ashes of my mother —by 
everything which is holy on earth and 
in heaven, I swear that my life should 
be different.” 

Zarka had, in the meanwhile, returned 
unperceived by Ibrahim, and she over- 
heard with deep emotion his cry of re- 
pentance and promise of amendment. 
The hand with which she placed the 
dish on the table trembled perceptibly, 
and the tone of voice with which she 
addressed him was low and timid, though 
full of melody and living tenderness. 

“ Allah is great, Allah is merciful, and 
the Prophet is his zealous servant,” she 
said, softly. “There is nothing won- 
derful to the Almighty. Be consoled, 
my friend. Everything may have been 
for the best. Who knows but that your 
prayers have been offered at a propitious 
moment. Eat, refresh yourself, and be 
a man, that your dearly beloved may not 
continue to feel as a woman.” 

The aroma of the strong, highly sea- 
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soned food aroused the young man’s 
physical appetite. Suddenly he became 
conscious that he felt a ravenous hun- 
ger. With a sense of enjoyment which 
he never thought that he again should 
enjoy in this world, he satisfied his ap- 
petite, and blessed in his heart his wife 
for her tender care. 

When Ibrahim, the next morning, 
opened his eyes, he thought that he was 
dreaming, and closed them instantly 
again. Presently he opened them once 
more, and this time they remained wide 
open. He turned his head slowly, and 
looked with amazement all around. He 
looked at his hands, and touched the 
one with the other. He felt the silken 


covering which enveloped him, the deli- 
cate bolster upon which he reclined; he 
rubbed his eyes and stroked his beard. 
Yes, by the grave of the Prophet! it 
seems —it must bea reality. He took 
courage, and rose quickly from his couch. 
No; by heaven! it was no dream. On 


the couch beside him reposed his beau- 
tiful young wife in a tranquil and sweet 
slumber. 

To his amazement he found that he 
had awoke in his old sleeping apartment 
in his ancestral mansion, and was lying 
upon his customary luxurious couch. 
If Allah had not worked the miracle, 
Eblis, the prince of darkness, must have 
done so, and the whole was but a delu- 
sion of his senses. 

He hurried briskly to the latticed 
window which faced the street. There 
could be no doubt. This was the street 
where his house was, and opposite stood 
the dilapidated cabin where he had 
sought refuge in his dire distress. Did 
he perhaps in reality yet occupy that 
miserable dwelling, and was lying there 
sleeping? Allah knows. Was he him- 
self, or not? Was he asleep, or awake? 
Was he in his palace, or over yonder in 
the miserable hut? 

He began to be dizzy. Confounded 
alternately between joy and fear, he tot- 
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tered back to his couch, and laid down 
again to collect his scattered thoughts, 
and to try to solve, at his leisure, this 
astounding riddle. 

At last, a light broke upon him; he 
remembered the story he had read the 
previous evening. Perhaps this fearful 
history of a life leading to misery and 
total destruction was but a hallucina- 
tion; perhaps a magical vision, vouch- 
safed to his senses by a merciful heaven 
to admonish him in time, or more prob- 
ably, a warning dream? 

“Yes; only a dream!” was the an- 
swer to his half-audible soliloquy. “Only 
a dream!” repeated a sweet voice, in 
soft accents, near him. He sprung up; 
his wife was at his side. It was now 
her turn to shed tears; but they were 
not the bitter tears of anguish, but the 
sweet ones of deep- felt joy and melting 
gratitude. She seated herself at the 
side of the almost petrified Ibrahim, 
laid her head on his breast, and contin- 
ued softly : 

“*Yes; heaven has granted in its pity, 
that you may begin your life anew, arm- 
ed with this precious experience. The 
whole of your wealth is not lost. Suffi- 
cient is left to live a life, not alone free 
from want, but a life even of enjoyment 
worthy of your rank and your ancestors. 
It is in your power to do so—if you but 
will. Ibrahim, I loved you long before 
you knocked at my door. I determined 
to save you from inevitable destruction. 
Love, the precious gift of Allah, deems 
itself strong enough for anything. But 
I came very near failing. I had to ap- 
ply for counsel to my father, the wise 
Sheik. What he advised me seemed 
but half wise. I ventured to add my 
own folly—to save you—my dearest lord 
and husband. 

“You wasted in earnest; but I only in 
appearance. You scattered your wealth 
to the winds; but I gathered everything 
up again and heaped up treasure upon 
treasure. When you finally were com- 
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pelled to sell your houses, garden, and 
your ancestral palace, I had the means 
to re-purchase the most of it. It is yours, 
the whole of it, my Ibrahim! as, I my- 
self, am wholly yours.” 

Speechless through emotion, Ibrahim 
pressed his faithful spouse to his grateful 
breast. This silent act, this passionate 
embrace, spoke louder than all kinds of 
eager promises. 

When Zarka again called upon her 
father, the Sheik gave her hardly time 
to offer her filial salute, when he cried, 
peevishly : 

“By the soul of the Prophet, my 
daughter! It is hard to owe you any- 
‘thing. You come, doubtless, to get 
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your third counsel, the last part of your 
dowry. Very well; your heart will then 
have peace, and we shall be even with 
one another. This invention of dun- 
ning must come from Sheitan himself.” 

“No, my father,” answered Zarka, 
with a happy smile, “I came but to 
thank you for your first piece of advice. 
It was of such efficacy that I did not 
need the second, and am able to make 
you a present of the third.” 

“The ways of Allah are strange and 
wonderful,” remarked the Sheik, strok- 
ing with complacent dignity his venera- 
ble beard. “It is and ever will be—the 


Prophet be praised—wisdom alone which 
rules supreme in this crazy world.” 


WITHHELD. 


Therein is sunlight, and sweet sound: 
Cool flow of waters, musical, 
Soft stir of insect- wings, and fall 
Of blossom -snow upon the ground. 


The birds flit in and out the trees, 
Their bright, sweet throats strained full with song. 
The flower-beds, the summer long, 

Are black and murmurous with bees. 


Th’ unrippled leaves hang faint with dew 
In hushes of the breezeless morn. 
At eventide the stars, new born, 

And the white moonlight, glimmer through. 


Therein are all glad things. whereof 
Life holdeth need through changing years ; 
Therein sweet rest, sweet end of tears; 
Therein sweet labors, born of love. 


This is my heritage, mine own, 
That alien hands from me withhold. 
From barréd windows, dark and cold, 
I view, with heart that maketh moan. 
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They fetter feet and hands; they give 
Me bitter, thankless tasks to do; 
And, cruel wise, still feed anew 

My one small hope, that I may live. 


And, that no single pang I miss, 


Lo! this one little window -space 


Is left, where through my eyes may trace 


Ilow sweeter than all sweet it is! 


ETC. 


Lick's Observatory Project. 

A sarcastic writer said once, that only one 
man in California ever made a liberal bequest 
to found or assist a great public institution, 
and the will of that man was contested and 
declared invalid on the ground of insanity. 
Although there was much exaggeration in 
this, as in nearly every clever 40 mot, it was 
true enough at the time to havea sharp sting. 
Art and science and letters had indeed prof- 
ited slightly, if at all, from private munifi- 
cence. This fact was not due to meanness or 
ignorance on the part of wealthy Californi- 
ans, who, like all Californians, are profuse 
enough in expenditure, lavish in charity and 
hospitality, and not unintelligent. It was 
rather the result of pioneer habits, acquired 
when all the pursuits and demands of our 
young society were intensely material, not to 
say sordid. As Agassiz said, when asked to 
lecture for profit, that he had not time to 
make money, so our driving people thought 
they had no time to do anything else. Thus 
the few disciples of truth and beauty worked 
away generally in obscurity and poverty, and 
the institutions they tried to found languish- 
ed miserably or perished outright. We do, 
not mean to express contempt for money and 
money-making. The faculty of accumula- 
tion is as distinct and useful in its way as 
that of the poet, the artist, or the scientist, 
and wealth rightly used is a noble thing, 
both for what it enables us to enjoy and to 
do. We agree with Charles Lamb, that 
** goodly legs and shoulders of mutton, exhil- 
arating cordials, books, pictures, the oppor- 


tunities of seeing foreign countries, inde- 
pendence, heart’s ease, a man’s own time to 
himself, are not muck, however much we 
may be pleased to scandalize with that epi- 
thet the faithful metal that provides them 
for us.’’ More than all this, too, is the oppor- 
tunity for usefulness to others, to benefit the 
city or the State, to advance all the ameni- 
ties and higher utilities, to enlarge the chances 
for labor and enterprise. Without the devo- 
tion with which many able men apply them- 
selves to money - making, much of what we 
call modern progress would be impossible, 
and the resulting amount of poverty and 
disease, of ignorance and crime, would be 
frightful. If wealth constitutes, in the opin- 
ion of some philosophers, one of the evils of 
society, it certainly mitigates many others ; 
and the absence of the incentive to its accu- 
mulation would be a great check to much of 
the best intellectual and moral effort. 

The truth of these remarks has been suffi- 
ciently illustrated in older communities than 
this, and we are beginning here to see that 
riches may apply themselves to the noblest 
uses in the most wise and generous manner. 
The Tompkins gift of $50,000 for an Oriental 
Professorship in the State University ; the 
purchase by Michael Reese, for the same in- 
stitution, of a valuable library ; the gift of a 
mineralogical cabinet and collection of paint- 
ings, by the late F. L. A. Pioche ; these are 
recent benefactions significant of good things 
tocome. But the gifts made by James Lick 
to the Academy of Sciences and Society of 
Pioneers, which are centrally located build- 
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ing lots, worth fully $250,000, accompanied 
by a pretty strong hint of his intention to 
furnish means for the erection of handsome 
edifices on the same, eclipse any previous 
bestowal in this State. 

For over twenty years the Academy of Sci- 
ences has been maintained by a few devoted 
lovers of science, who appreciated the supe- 
rior field for original research offered on the 
Pacific side of the continent, and who, amid 
poverty and neglect, have kept the lamp of sci- 
ence burning here, although many times the 
oil in it burned low, and its flame was nearly 
puffed out by the strong wind of the outside 
struggle for riches. During all these years, 
the Academy has been quartered in narrow 
garret rooms, without cases, if it had space, 
for the classification and display of its col- 
lections ; losing many valuable contributions 
for lack of ability to receive and store them, 
and eking out the cost of printing its trans- 
actions by private levies on slender purses. 
Many of its early meetings were held by the 
light of candles stuck in bottles, and a cigar 
box and beans did duty as a ballot - box on 
the rare occasions when members were elect- 
ed. The musty smell of uncovered speci- 
mens in natural history pervaded the low- 
walled chamber, and living ¢rachine built 
their webs around the alcoholic tombs of 
their relatives who had fallen victims to sci- 
ence. In such a den, some of the most re- 
markable discoveries in regard to the geolo- 
gy and natural history of this remarkable 
coast have been first announced. Hither 
zealous explorers have repaired with new 
species of plant and animal life from every 
part of the great West, from Asia, Australasia, 
and Oceanica. Here the existence of man 
contemporaneously with the mastodon in 
America was first proclaimed and demon- 
strated. Here Agassiz, and Torrey, and 
Whitney, with many others eminent in sci- 
ence, have met their co-laborers to utter words 
of cheer and help. And at last the reward 
is coming. 

James Lick, in the decline of a life devoted 
to many prosperous activities, moved by a 
hearty respect for knowledge and desiring to 
help its spread among men, gives the Acad- 
emy a splendid building site ; encourages it 
with the assurance of means to erect a build- 
ing thereon, in which it can establish a large 
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museum and give public lectures ; and crowns 
his liberality by providing that it shall be 
the ultimate agent of a magnificent bequest 
for the erection of the best equipped observa- 
tory in the world. Prof. Davidson has in- 
formed the Academy, with the consent of 
Mr. Lick, that the latter has secured the 
means to build a telescope of the largest 
size in the world —larger than that great in- 
strument made for the United States Naval 
Observatory at Washington, or that given by 
McCormick to an institution in Ohio. Prob- 
ably the Lick telescope will not be less than 
thirty-five or thirty-six inches in diameter ; 
whereas those named do not exceed twenty- 
six and a half inches in clear aperture. And 
with this great instrument will be combined 
every variety of apparatus commensurate 
therewith, including the most perfect spectro- 
scopic and photographic inventions. An 
observatory equipped on the scale project- 
ed by Mr. Lick, placed at some elevation in 
the Sierra Nevada about 10,000 feet above 
tide level, so that a third of the atmos- 
phere would be below it, and controlled 
by men of ability and enthusiasm in scien- 
tific research, would undoubtedly achieve 
splendid results. At present, there is no 
observatory in the world higher, if we re- 
member right, than 2,000 feet, and none at 
that elevation which is in perfect working 
order. The Armagh Observatory, in Ire- 
land, about 1,000 feet above the sea, is so 
exposed to solar influences that the unequal 
contraction and expansion tilts the instru- 
ment. The telescope erected by Lieutenant 
Gillis, in Peru, at an elevation not exceeding 
2,000 feet, is affected by the excessive press- 
ure of water in the rocky fissures below. 
The great government observatories are all 
at low elevations, On the eastern side of 
the United States there are no heights on 
which an observatory could be placed ex- 
ceeding 4,000 feet. The meteorological station 
on Mount Washington was exposed to more 
rigors during winter than it would have en- 
countered on a height three times the eleva- 
tion in California. The snow line here is 
several thousand feet higher than the summit 
of Mount Washington. Hence the mount- 
ains of this State, and especially the Sierra 
Nevada summits, which are accessible by 
railroad through the whole winter, offer su- 
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perior facilities for astronomical observations, 
particularly as there is in this climate a very 
large proportion of cloudless nights. Consid- 
ering these circumstances, Mr, Lick would be 
wise in determining to place his observatory 
at an elevation not less, probably, than 1o,- 
ooo feet. There are peaks of solid granite of 
this height, overlooking Lake Tahoe, scarcely 
more than ten or fifteen miles from the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad and telegraph, easily 
accessible by snow-shoes in the middle of 
winter, and not liable ever to be cut off by 
deep snow more than three months in the 
year. The peaks suggest themselves in 
preference to lower sites, where there would 
be quite as much snow and several thousand 
feet more of atmosphere, to say nothing of 
the disturbing effect of surrounding moun- 
tain masses. The amount of Mr. Lick’s gift 
for the purpose indicated is not stated, al- 
though fixed and secured ; but if it is ample 
for the construction and equipment of an 
observatory on the scale projected, as we are 
informed it is, it can hardly be less than a 
million of dollars, This amount, exclusive 
of the valuable property conveyed to the 
Academy of Sciences already, constitutes 
the most munificent gift to science ever made 
by a single individual in the United States. 
The bequest on which the Smithsonian In- 
stitution was founded, was only $600,000 
originally, and has not had its fellow since. 
If his intentions are fully carried out, James 
Lick’s name will be forever memorable in 
the annals of scientific research, and will lead 
in the list of such public benefactors as Pea- 
body, Cornell, Girard, Cooper, Sheffield, 
Corcoran, and Astor, who have linked their 
memories imperishably with liberal educa- 
tion in America. This is a monument and 
a renown which few are affluent and wise 
enough to achieve for themselves, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that the builder of the 
Lick Observatory may live to enjoy the de- 
served plaudits of his State and country. 

In conclusion of these remarks, we offer 
the following data in reference to notable 
telescopes and their powers, and also in ref- 
erence to the subject of elevated sites for tel- 
escopic observations : 

Reflectors.—These telescopes have been 
great favorites with many astronomers, for 
observing physical cosmical phenomena, for 
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which only they are adapted; but it is doubt- 
ful if any other large ones will ever be con- 
structed, although Steinheil’s silver glass 
specule are reported to reflect ninety per 
cent, of the incident light, and some of his 
seven -inch speculz have done fine work in 
separating double stars, etc. The difficulty 
attending their use arises from derangements 
of the adjustments, and the liability of the 
mirrors to tarnish. Moreover the light re- 
flected from them is not nearly so great, in 
proportion to their size, as is received through 
a refractor. Thirty-seven per cent. of the 
light received on the speculum is not reflect- 
ed, while only one-twentieth of the light re- 
ceived by the refractor is lost. The largest 
reflector was constructed by the late Earl of 
Ross. Its speculum was six feet in diame- 
ter, and the focal length was fifty - four feet. 
It was constructed on the Newtonian princi- 
ple, and has been principally used in study- 
ing the physical properties of nebulz. Splen- 
did results, however, were attained by the 
elder Herschel, with smaller reflectors. 
Refractors.—For the examination of the 
physical phenomena of the universe, as well 
as for observations of precision, the achro- 
matic refractor is the perfection of instru- 
mental method, The refractors of Merz & 
Mahler, of Munich, have acquired a higher 
reputation than any other. The largest that 
have been manufactured by them are 14.9 
inches clear aperture, and furnished with six 
astronomical eye- pieces, magnifying from 
140 to 1,200 times; and nine micrometric 
eye - pieces, magnifying from 148 to 2,000 
times. The finest specimens of this size are 
at the observatories of Pulkova, and Cam- 
bridge, U.S. With the Cambridge instru- 
ment, the whole aperture can be used with- 
out injury to the definition, and the images 
of stars are remarkably small. In measur- 
ing double stars, powers of 700 to 1,200 are 
employed. On rare occasions, a power of 
2,000 has shown well the disks of Neptune 
and the satellites of Jupiter. With powers 
of 700 and 800, the satellites of Neptune and 
the inner and eighth satellite of Saturn are 
seen steadily. With this telescope was dis- 
covered the inner or dusky ring of Saturn. 
Mr. Alvan Clark constructed one of eight- 
een and a half inches for the Chicago Ob- 
servatory, Illinois. With this telescope the 
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minute companion of Sirius was discovered 
in January, 1862, for which discovery the 
Lalande prize was awarded by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. Previous to 
this, Clark had constructed thirteen tele- 
scopes, ranging from six and one-fourth inches 
to twelve inches diameter, of which five went 
to England, two to Canada, and the others 
remained in the United States. The U. S. 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis, has one of 
his, of seven and three-fourths inches. Two 
of those sent to England have proved of un- 
common excellence, one of eight inches be- 
ing employed by Huggins in observing spec- 
tra of celestial objects. But his masterpiece 
was the glass of twenty-six and one-half 
inches, clear aperture, for the United States 
Naval Observatory, Washington. It is twen- 
ty-seven and one-third inches diameter with- 
out its cell. This glass is being equatorially 
mounted, and was to be ready for work dur- 
ing November. 

The late Henry Fitz, of New York, con- 
structed some excellent telescopes. The larg- 
est had a clear aperture of twelve inches, 
with magnifying powers up to 2,000. It is 
now at the Michigan University. West Point 
Academy has one of nine and three - fourths 
inches, by the same maker, with powers to 
1,000. 

The largest English telescope is one made 
by Messrs. Cooke & Sons, of York. Its ob- 
ject-glass is twenty - five inches, but we have 
not at hand means of comparing its perform- 
ance with the large ones of Pulkova and 
Cambridge. 

In observations of precision, other classes 
of telescopes are required, or rather, they are 
mounted in other methods, where the highest 
mechanical ingenuity and skill are demand- 
ed. Of this class is the new meridian circle 
of eight inches, with collimators of the same 
size, at Cambridge. In the mechanical in- 
genuity of its appointments, Prof. Winlock 
has surpassed every observatory in Europe 
or the United States. And to his practical 
mechanical skill he adds mathematical abil- 
ity which ranks him and Prof. Peirce, Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey, head and 
shoulders above other mathematicians of the 
United States, and equal to the very few 
highest in Europe. 

We may understand the light - collecting 
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or space - penetrating power of these large 
object - glasses by comparing their size with 
that of the eye. Suppose the pupil of the 
eye to be one-fifth inch diameter, then the 
Cambridge refractor, of say fifteen inches di- 
ameter, will collect 5,625 times as much 
light (the light collected by it from Sirius 
permits the title of a book to be read by it 
alone); the Cooke & Sons object - glass of 
twenty-five inches will collect 15,625 times ; 
the Alvan Clark, of twenty-six and a half 
inches, 17,560 times. Suppose the James 
Lick Observatory should secure one of thirty- 
five inches or even of forty inches diameter, 
they would respectively collect 30,625 and 
39,910 times more light than the human 
eye; but it is doubtful if the last-named size 
can be reached. And even if reached, it 
would, except on rare occasions, be useless 
unless placed at as high an elevation as pos- 
sible. The magnifying power that could be 
used with a glass of that kind, if as perfect 
as Clark’s twenty-six and a half inch, would 
probably be five or six thousand times. If 
the latter, the moon would appear in the 
glass as if seen by the eye at a distance of 
forty miles! 

Astronomical Value of Great Elevations. 
—Last year, Professors Young and Davidson, 
by direction of the Government, made obser- 
vations respectively at Sherman upon the 
Rocky Mountains, 8,425 feet above the sea, 
and on the Sierra Nevada, near Summit Sta- 
tion, 7,042 feet above the sea, to test the rel- 
ative value of high elevations for astronomi- 
cal purposes, and their reports have been 
made public; that of the former in the Amer- 
ican Fournal of Science, the latter in a com- 
munication to the California Academy of 
Sciences. They fully establish the necessity 
of high elevations to secure the best results 
from telescopes of any size ; but are particu- 
larly valuable for showing that the highest 
powers may be used a hundred days for one 
day at low altitudes. In Europe and the 
United States, powers of 2,c00 can only be 
used, on an average, twice a year. The me- 
teorological tables kept at Summit Station, 
from December 7th, 1866, to November 15th, 
1867, show that out of 358 days and nights, 
270 were clear, and only 88 were cloudy — 
nearly all the cloudy days and nights occur- 
ring in the winter months, during which the 
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snow-fall was about forty-five feet (equal to 
forty-eight inches of rain), one storm lasting 
thirteen days, and the average depth of snow 
during February, March, and April, being 
thirteen feet. The hills were free from snow 
about May Ist, but ten feet of snow lay in 
the valleys after that date. Flowers were in 
bloom June 4th. There is no equal to this 
showing in the winter climate of any other 
high region in the Union, or for that matter, 
in any low region east of the Sierra Nevada; 
and the winter of 1866-7 was not unusually 
mild. The weather during summer is very 
pleasant, the nights cool, and the atmosphere 
wonderfully clear. Pxofessor Davidson says 
in his report, above mentioned, that, ‘as the 
mountain flanks are covered with verdure, 
there is freedom from great clouds of dust 
that prevail in strong winds east of the Sier- 
ra, where the rain - fall as far as Ogden does 
not average more than one - fourth of that on 
the Sierra.’? Professor Davidson made ob- 
servations at Verdi, on the eastern slope, 
4,870 feet above the sea, with the zenith tele- 
scope, No. 1, and could make good observa- 
tions for latitude upon stars of the eighth mag- 
nitude. The same instrument, at ordinarily 
low stations of 200 to 500 feet, is good for 
stars of only the sixth and one - half magni- 
tude. At Summit Station, however, over 
2,000 feet higher, with a telescope of three 
inches aperture, forty - five and a half inches 
focal length, and having a direct eye - piece 
with a magnifying power of sixty or sixty- 
five, and a poor inverting eye - piece of 250 
power, he attained most remarkable results. 
Every night for the week in August he was 
at Summit Station, the companion star of 
Polaris—visible at low stations only to instru- 
ments of much greater power—was distinctly 
seen with the direct eye - piece, even during 
bright twilight ; and as soon after sunset as 
Polaris itself could be found, very sharply 
defined and steady views of Saturn, his 
rings, and one of his satellites, were obtain- 
ed, Observations of precision could have 
been made on both the companion of Polaris 
and on Saturn, without difficulty. The ob- 
servations upon the moon revealed a distinct- 
ness, sharpness, and steadiness most surpris- 
ing. Professor Davidson, after giving the 
remarkable details of these observations, 
says: ‘*From my previous experience in ob- 
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serving transits of the moon, occultations, 
and eclipses, I have no hesitation in saying 
that direct measures upon the moon for diam- 
eter, etc., made under similar circumstances 
to the above, would, in one or two nights, 
be of greater value than the results of six 
months’ observations at small elevations.” 
The Professor made two days’ observations 
of the sun, and was impressed with the re- 
markable sharpness of outline and _steadi- 
ness of border of that orb, and what a capi- 
tal object it was for measures of precision. 
‘* The spots, penumbra, striations through 
penumbra, inflowing white streams, and fac- 
ulz near border, were remarkably well -de- 
fined, and good objects for study and obser- 
vation.’? He is satisfied that one or two 
days’ observations for the diameter of the 
sun, made under similarcircumstances, would 
be better than six months’ results at low alti- 
tudes. He is convinced that he could ob- 
serve with’ the same precision upon the sun 
as upon the moon, both for diameter and 
for right ascension and declination, and that 
the observations would have a value equal 
to the best observations upon stars for lat- 
itude. 

It must be remembered that Summit Sta- 
tion is in a narrow gap of the Sierra Nevada, 
where its crest is single and sharp; that it is 
2,000 feet below the general elevation of the 
range northward and southward, and ex- 
posed peculiarly to the winds which draw 
through from the east or west, according to 
the season. When Professor Davidson made 
his observations, the atmosphere was charged 
with smoke from burning forests northward, 
nearly to the high peaks, and the heated air 
of the valley was partly drawn through the 
pass. If he could obtain such results as we 
have partly seen, at this station and under 
these circumstances, with a telescope poorly 
mounted on a tripod, as he says, in the open 
air, what far more important results could be 
obtained with the largest telescope in the 
world, at an elevation above the Donner 
Pass, and above three thousand feet more of 
atmosphere, free from the local draughts, 
and smokes, and heats of that pass, and 
from the disturbing magnetism of mountain 
masses above and around it. 

Here we are reminded that a very impor- 
tant condition for establishing the Lick Ob- 
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servatory is to select a situation where the 
deflection of the plumb-line is #27 or a mini- 
mum. If located on either slope of a mount- 
ain range, the mountain mass would affect 
the plumb-line, and observations of precision 
would be worse than useless. In the Hima- 
layas, the deflection reaches 28” of arc; and 
in the proceedings of the California Acade- 
my of Sciences, it has been shown that there 
are very few of the stations of the trigono- 
metrical survey of the coast where it does not 
exist, ranging from 15’ in one direction, to 
12” in the other, and without any apparent 
law. Even at the Presidio, abreast of the 
Golden Gate, the deflection is 6’ toward the 
Golden Gate. 

But the deflection of the plumb-line in 
any other great circle than the meridian is 
difficult to determine, and so the location 
should be one that can be connected with 
the great network of triangulation which is 
now being carried across the continent to em- 
brace the networks of similar work on the 
Atlantic and Pacific. By such connection, 
the deflection of the plumb-line at any and 
every point connected in the scheme will be 
known. The Sierra must be crossed by this 
triangulation, and the question of local deflec- 
tion settled. It rises as a crest line to eleva- 
tions from 8,500 feet, near the Summit Sta- 
tion, and easy of access, to 11,000 feet at Pyra- 
mid Peak, near the Placerville road, and also 
easy of access. Even at the south, we have 
San Bernardino Mountain, nearly 12,000 feet 
high, that affords a milder climate and per- 
haps greater advantages. These considera- 
tions must have weight in the selection of 
the station, or the scientific world will be 
disappointed, until another telescope of even 
the same power is properly located. A lo- 
cation that is to be a world-mark for thou- 
sands of years, should not be decided upon 
hurriedly, but after the most deliberate and 
thoughtful study by men eminent in their 
profession. Several observatories in Europe 
and in North and South America, are very 
badly located, their defects not having been 
discovered until the instruments of precision 
were used. The location of the Lick Ob- 
servatory should be exposed to no accidents, 
and still less should it be decided by narrow 


local or personal preferences, oblivious of 
the highest scientific advantage. 
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About Dyspepsia. 

Did you ever have the dyspepsia? Did 
you ever have—or ever imagine you had—a 
complication of all known, and several un- 
known, diseases? If yes, then you have had 
the dyspepsia, or its full equivalent. Chron- 
ic dyspepsia may be defined as an epitome 
of every complaint ‘wherewith transgressing 
mortality is scourged. It is as nice a thing 
to have about you as a trunkful of tarantu- 
las, with the trunk-lid always up. An emi- 
nent English physician has said, **4 man 
with a bad dyspepsia isa villain.’’ He is, 
and worse. He is by turns a fiend, a moral 
monster, and a physical coward—and he can 
not help it. He is his own bottomless pit, 
and his own demon at the bottom of it, which 
torments him continually with pangs inde- 
scribable. 

When a worm of the business dust of this 
world has writhed with the dyspepsia until 
it has assumed a virulent chronic form, who 
shall find colors and abilities varied enough 
to paint his condition? His blood becomes 
first poverty-stricken, then impure, and, as 
**blood will tell,’’ every part of his system is 
contaminated by the foul stream. The brain 
complains bitterly on its own account, and 
vehement complaints are being continually 
sent up to it from the famishing liver, bow- 
els, spleen, heart, and lungs. Like ‘*sweet 
bells jangled out of tune,”’ the entire organ- 
ization breathes discords. Even the remote 
toes telegraph up to the brain, ‘*We are 
starving down here; send down more prov- 
ender.’? The brain makes requisitions on 
the stomach, which are futile. The stomach 
is powerless to provide, and the brain can 
not transmit. At times all the starving or- 
gans conspire together, suspend work, and 
undertake to compass by riot what they fail 
to get by appeal. Then life trembles in the 
balance. Then the consolation—O, the con- 
solation !—that is visited upon the dyspeptic. 
Friends — when he is lifeless from lack of 
vitality — friends will exasperate him with 
taunts of being *‘ lazy,” *‘shiftless,’’ ‘indo- 
lent,’’ and ‘**without ambition!’’ Nor can 
his friends be made to appreciate that it is as 
preposterous to expect one who is undergoing 
constant torture and consequent exhaustion 
to have ‘‘ambition,’’ as it would be to expect 
a corpse to have an appetite. Remedy: ev- 
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erybody’s advice —that is, ride everybody’s 
hobby. Cure: death. Drugs are but aggra- 
vations, and ‘‘bitters’’ are bitter, indeed! 
We have heard of a chronic dyspeptic who 
took his cue from his chickens, and, by swal- 
lowing daily a moderate handful of gravel- 
stones of the size of a pea downward, final- 
ly succeeded in transforming ‘‘cue”’ into 
‘*cure.’’? He claimed complete restoration. 
In the face of this evidence to the contrary, 
we re-assert that for chronic dyspepsia in its 
worst form there is but one certain cure—ab- 
solute rest. Preventive: take as good care 
of the coats of your stomach as you do of the 
coats of your back. Do you wish for faith in 
God, in human love, in earthly happiness, in 
the beneficence of Nature, and in immortal- 
ity? Keep your digestion vigorous; on that 
hang all of these. Would you prefer an 
abiding faith in tortures unspeakable, in hor- 
rors inexpressible? Destroy your digestion. 
Would you live in the body forever? Keep 


your digestion at full vigor; and, although 
the end of the world may come, your end 
will not come— you will have to go after it. 


Old age is but the failure of nutrition. Nu- 


trition is Life ; non-nutrition is Death. 


Art Education. 

Announcement is made of the fact that the 
San Francisco Art Association has received 
from Europe the casts from the antique, with 
other models and studies, intended for the 
use of the School of Design to be established 
under its care. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that in a couple of months, at furthest, 
this school will be in operation. Properly 
managed, under competent teachers, it will 
mark a new era in the educational history of 
California — will develop and utilize a great 
deal of nascent capacity, not to say genius, 
will increase the amenities of local society, 
and elevate the character, while enhancing 
the rewards, of local industry. 

While hoping for every betterment of 
the common school drawing system, there 
must still be needed an academy exclusively 
devoted to art tuition, aiming at fine art, at 
high art even, and meant to develop design- 
ing capacity in various departments. The 
common schools. can not well have casts; 
hence drawing from the round, and uitimate- 
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ly from life, must be done in the academy of 
the Art Association, which will also be able 
to command the services of teachers experi- 
enced in the foreign schools and methods, 
who are both good draughtsmen and good 
colorists. Upon the employment of such 
teachers alone will depend the success and 
merit of the San Francisco School of Design. 
Thus far, the Association has proceeded to- 
ward its grand aim wisely and well. Or- 
ganized on a very popular plan, which cap- 
tivates memberships from the class that aims 
only at social enjoyment or display, it has 
been able to accumulate the nucleus for both 
a library and school. Founded a little more 
than two years ago, with a score or two of 
members at first, and no rooms but what it 
leased occasionally for a single night, it soon 
made its receptions the most refined social 
events, aid attracted a membership sufficient 
to justify it in leasing permanent and conve- 
nient rooms. In these quarters it has been 
able to give several fine public exhibitions, 
embracing numerous admirable foreign pict- 
ures, in addition to the increasingly good 
works of resident artists. Latterly, the art- 
ists have formed the Graphic Club, in connec- 
tion with the Association, and meet in its rooms 
weekly for impromptu sketching on a given 
theme. The efforts of the Association have 
given a higher s¢a¢us to the profession of art, 
have fostered good feeling, fellowship, and 
healthy competition among the artists, and 
have awakened a wide interest in the subject 
of art education. Its membership numbers 
now over six hundred, of whom about eighty 
are life members, whose fees of $100 each 
have helped to pay for fitting up rooms and 
starting an art library, leaving a balance of 
$5,000, which is drawing interest at the rate 
of one percent. a month. The monthly dues 
meet all current expenses, and the exhibi- 
tions, although the admission fee has been 
hitherto very small, afford a slight profit. 
Through the friendly influence of the French 
Consul, the French Government was led to 
present the Association with a very valuable 
set of casts, which, with other casts and flat 
studies bought by the Association, will serve 
to equip a School of Design. The Associa- 


text- books on art, partly the gift of liberal 
friends and partly bought. It will need both 
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more materials and more money to put its 
school on the right basis ; but it can hardly 
be that it will fail of all the support it re- 
quires. Many of its members are wealthy 
and influential, and besides what they may 
do, the legislature should make an appropri- 
tion in furtherance of its important objects. 
The School of Design might be made an ad- 
junct of the State University, without either 
saddling it upon the latter or destroying the 
mobility of its plan or the individuality of its 
management. Aided by the State, as one 
of the colleges forming the University, it 
would be open to the students of the latter, 
as well as to the drawing pupils in the com- 
mon schools who had sufficiently advanced 
in the simple elements. Public and private 
means and influence would be thus combined 
to make an efficient institution, which would 
be kept under the management of adepts and 
disinterested friends. Until such an arrange- 
ment can be made, the School of Design 
must exact fees from pupils sufficient to meet 
costs of tuition. After fitting up and furnish- 
ing the school-room, providing casts and 
studies, etc., the most the Association can 
afford to do from its present income is to 
give rent and gas free, and supervise the bus- 
iness; though it will probably, in addition to 
this, have to meet any deficiency in the pu- 
pilage fees, and guarantee to teachers the 
payment of their full salaries. If only pri- 
vate munificence would anticipate the usual- 
ly slow and grudging bounty of the legisla- 
ture, to provide the Association with a build- 
ing of its own, the rent it would save would 
go far toward enlarging its capacity for use- 
fulness. Perhaps lightning may strike in 
that direction yet. Suyely, the reproach 
ought not long to remain, that the most im- 
portant aid extended to a society seeking to 
promote the love and study of art in Califor- 
nia came from a foreign government ! 


United States Coast Survey Work. 


Captain W. H. Dall, who went from this 
port in April last, on the U. S. Coast Survey 
schooner Yukon, has just returned from a 
cruise between the Shumagin Islands and the 
western extremity of the Aleutian Islands. 
The special objects of this cruise were to deter- 
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mine the astronomical stations throughout the 
islands and the variation of the needle; to ex- 
amine for and select a harbor suitable for land- 
ing the Pacific telegraph cable, should it be 
decided totake it in that direction; besides any 
hydrographic or other work that might come 


in the way. The results have been interest- 
ing and important, and may be briefly sum- 
med up as follows: The selection and survey 
of a harbor, situated on the island of Kiska, 
which appears to offer every facility that may 
be desired for telegraphic purposes; the de- 
termination of the astronomical positions of 
seven or eight stations throughout the islands, 
some of which were very much in error on the 
current charts—the observations for magnet- 
ic variations showing a change of several de- 
grees decrease in easting, at most of the sta- 
tions occupied. Deep-sea soundings were 
also taken in Bering Sea, and revealed an 
unexpectedly great depth of water, far ex- 
ceeding any that has ever been reported 
from that sea. In one place, a few miles 
north of one of the islands, 1,200 fathoms 
were obtained without bottom. 

The northern edge of the Bering Sea pla- 
teau was found to determinate at the north- 
west end of Unalaska. A celebrated reef, 
supposed to extend twenty miles from Um- 
nak to Bogosloff, was found to have no ex- 
istence at all, soundings showing 800 fathoms 
depth of water. Large and interesting pre- 
historic and natural history collections were 
obtained, the former including thirty-six pre- 
historic crania from caves. Captain Dall 
found that there is hardly a trace of Asiatic 
influence in the fauna or flora, which grew 
more meagre and more Arctic, not to say 
continental, the farther his party went west- 
ward. No warm water birds were found. 

The Zuscarora, Captain Belknap, which 
started from the Straits of Fuca toward the 
Shumagins, was engaged during the season in 
deep soundings. Eighty-three sounds were 
made, the deepest reaching 2,564 fathoms. 
In the course of these soundings a submarine 
mountain was discovered, having an eleva- 
tion of over 4,000 feet. 

Prof. George Davidson, in charge of the 
U. S. Coast Survey on the Pacific, has been 
designated by the Chief of the Survey to 
conduct one of the observations of the tran- 
sit of Venus, next year, in Japan. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
By Joseph P. Thompson. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


The author of this work, in his preface to 
the German edition, informs his readers that 
the treatise ‘* grew out of a conversation in a 
circle of learned, devout, and patriotic Ger- 
mans, who requested that the information 
then communicated touching the relations of 
Church and State in the United States, should 
be put in writing for publication in the Ger- 
man language.” The 
from Bismarck warmest expression of grate- 


work has received 
ful appreciation. 

Dr. Thompson speaks of having re-written 
the work, with a view to a comprehensive 
and complete presentation of the subject. 
We should be sorry to believe that the treat- 
ise under review embodied the author’s idea 
of a *‘comprehensive and complete ” presen- 
tation of so vast atheme. The chief fault of 
the work lies in the imperfect and inadequate 
treatment of a subject of such magnitude and 
importance. The golden opportunity should 
have challenged and evoked the most con- 
scientious literary Jabor, scrupulous accuracy, 
careful statistical information, vigorous gen- 
eralizations, exact logic, wise and thoughtful 
deductions, and a thorough and critical fa 
miliarity with all the varied branches of his 
theme. 
in this international treatise, the grand pos- 


Dr. Thompson has failed to realize, 


sibilities inherent in his strong, scholarly, and 
philosophical mind. This is to be the more 
regretted from the auspicious grandeur of op- 
portunity offered. The occasion was most 
propitious for heroic work. The magnitude 
of the questions involved entitled the author 
and his country to a royal octavo, stately in 
argument, classic in tone, statesmanlike in 
finish, and comprehensive in grasp. 

That the best of America is too little known 
in Europe is not to be denied. There have 
been, unquestionably, too much of ‘the 
coarse display of wealth, the crude boasting 
of material greatness, and the swaggering as 
sertion of an independence which is but an- 


other aame for ignorance.’’ What wonder 
if such exhibitions excite a distaste for Amer- 
ican character, and a disrelish for American 
ideas? Aristotle, that deeply penetrating 
thinker, writing in the childhood of the world, 
said: **If the popular party exceed more in 
quantity than they are excelled in quality, 
democracy must prevail.’’ With a sort of 
grim, exultant suggestiveness, Prof. Blakie 
writes: **The government of numbers is es- 
pecially lacking in a healthy feeling of re- 
spect and reverence for what is superior, and 
wherever that system of government flourish- 
es, there we find the rank hot-bed of conceit; 
insolence, vain confidence, irreverence, and 
hollow pretension of all kinds.” What is 
needed is, that the sons and daughters of the 
republic should, by the majority of exalt- 
ed life and example, stamp all such asser- 
tions as false and unjust. But it is greatly to 
be deplored that the oft-repeated testimony 
from ‘‘traveled lips” goes far toward confirm- 
ing the statement that American ideas and 
institutions are not always exalted in the es- 
timation of foreigners by her representatives 
abroad. Dr. Thompson is, doubtless, right, 
when he says: ‘*If Europeans are apt to as- 
sume for their several nations a higher cult- 
ure than will endure the test of honest and 
thorough criticism, Americans too often fail 
to appreciate the best constituents of their 
own worth as a nation, or to secure for these 
the estimate that ghey deserve.”” But how 
far does the ideal of American culture repre- 
sent to observant students of our institutions 
and government ‘the catholicity of the Chnis- 
tian conjoined with the inflexibility of the Pu- 
ritan, the cosmopolitanism of the man con- 
joined with the loyalty of the patriot, the 
courtesy and dignity of the gentleman con 


joined with the fervor of the orator and the 


modesty of the scholar?” The representa- 
tive of any nation, whether in public or, pri- 
vate capacity, should guard as sensitively the 
honor and dignity of his country as he would 
individual or family honor. 


In the work before us, Dr. Thompson es- 
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says to offer something from the experience 
of the United States in the solution of great 
social problems, to other nations engaged in 
solving the same problems under somewhat 
different conditions. The principles and 
methods suggested and discussed are valua- 
ble, so far as they go, but the wonder is that 
so little was done where the field was so vast. 
The work is divided into seven sections, a 
conclusion in which nothing is concluded, 
and an appendix devoted to the American 
Thanksgiving, and statistics of the German 
population of the United States. There are 
neither contents, table, nor index, and the 
reader must possess his soul in patience as 
he ransacks through the volume for any par- 
ticular subject treated, or point discussed. 
Section First is devoted to a cursory review 
of the provisions of the constitution and the 
laws of the United States concerning relig- 
ion. He shows how religion is not permitted 
to be a shield for vice or treason, and that 
for the safety and order of the commonwealth, 
the State may forbid and punish acts done in 
the name of religion; as, for instance, polyg- 
amy as practiced by the Mormons, the infant- 
icide of the Chinese, and the mutable sexual 
alliance of the free -lovers. He shows, too, 
that religious liberty absolves from no duties 
to the State; that a free Church in a free 
State does not mean an imperium in imperio, 
but that true religious liberty stands equally 
opposed to political bigotry and to social an- 
archy. Just here the author fails utterly to 
use the means at hand for invaluable work. 
Keen, well - practiced judgment, evangelical 
experience, and Christian enlightenment, nev- 
er had a grander field for elucidation and 
comment. Dr. Dorner, in his *‘ History of 
Protestant Theology, viewed according to its 
fundamental movement, and in connection 
with the religious, moral, and intellectual 
life,” affirms, what will scarcely be contra- 
dicted, that the strength of scientific Protest- 
antism, both in exegetical, historical, and 
systematic theology, rests in Germany. He 
shows, too, that the Church subverts her true 
province and principles, and departs from 
the true idea, when she fails to subordinate 
herself to the spiritual renovation of the na- 
tions; but setting up the principle of Church 
authority, would transmute spiritual bless- 
ings and ordinances into instruments of ec- 
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clesiastical power and hierarchical rule, Such 
outspoken truth takes hold of conscience and 
reason. But the author of the work before 
us disclaims any thought or purpose of dis- 
cussing the relations of Church and State in 
Germany ; this, however, should not have 
prevented a full, free, and impartial discus- 
sion in regard to a State Church on general 
principles —as to whether or not the full de- 
velopment and complete organization of na- 
tional manhood does not demand that it 
should cease. We commend to the privi- 
leged author the masterly power, courageous 
fidelity, sharp declamation, and passionate 
intensity of J. A. Partridge, in his late re- 
markable work, ‘‘ From Feudal to Federal ; 
or Free Church, Free School, the complete 
basis of equality: with some of its results in 
State; Constitution, and Empire.’ It is not 
presumption to aver, that all national life is 
tending toward equality, and that everything 
which opposes or obstructs is inevitably doom- 
ed to destruction. No exaggerated idea of 
international or individual courtesy, on the 
part of the considerate author, should have 
interposed to prevent a full and outspoken 
expression of opinion, and a careful analysis 
of facts on these points. 

Section Second is devoted to the relations 
of Church and State before the Revolution ; 
Section Third to theocratic government in 
New England. Dr. Thompson concedes the 
popular idea of the Puritan to be ‘‘a stern 
dogmatist, who would compress human life, 
faith, and salvation, within an iron mold of 
Calvinism ; a fierce iconoclast, confounding 
art with superstition and waging war upon 
imagination as idolatry; a rigid censor of 
manners as well as of morals, prescribing 
laws for eating and drinking, for dress and 
behavior, forbidding the drama, the conviv- 
ial game, the Christmas merriment; a mo- 
rose ascetic, denying pleasure as a sin; a 
sour-faced, strait-laced, sanctimonious legal - 
ist, imposing the code of Moses upon the con- 
sciences of Christians, framing severe Sab- 
bath laws, and, according to the caricature, 

*** Hanging his cat of a Monday 
For killing a mouse of a Sunday.’” 
But, in this connection, we are reminded of 
the totally different spirit that animated and 
inspired the little flock that constituted the 
first non-conforming church, under the grand 
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old patriarch of the Pilgrim Fathers—the real 
founder of the New England States—John 
Robinson, who, in the quaint old town of 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, established the head- 
quarters of the Puritan reformation, in 1608. 
Twelve years after, when the Pilgrim Fathers 
set their faces westward, the brave old man 
uttered the following farewell: . a 
can not sufficiently bewail the condition of 
the reformed churches, who are come to a 
period in religion, and will go at present no 
further than the instruments of their reforma- 
tion. Luther and Calvin were great and 
shining lights in their times, yet they pene- 
trate not into the whole counsel of God.” 
It would not have been amiss for the author 
to have quoted the above, so full of lofty as- 
piration and independent thought, as em- 
bodying the animus of that colonial people 
to whom the republic owes its present grand- 
eur. In speaking of the church laws at 
Plymouth, Dr. Thompson says, ‘‘ The colo- 
nists were all of one faith, and were, in fact, 
members of one church.’”’ The first clause 
of the assertion is unquestionably true, but 
the last is historically inaccurate, as the stout- 
hearted soldier and hero of Longfellow’s hex- 
ameters—Miles Standish—was never a mem- 
ber of any Christian church, although the 
entire company, including one hundred and 
two souls, had bound themselves in solemn 
compact to advance God’s faith in a new 
world. 

The remaining sections of the work are de- 
voted to the ‘‘Relation of Churches to the 
Laws;’’? ‘*How Churches are constituted 
and supported ;” ‘Incidental Relations of 
the State to Religion ;’’ ‘‘Summary of Prin- 
ciples and Results;’’ a ‘*Conclusion,”’ the 
summing up of which is, that, in the United 
States, religion depends upon the mora] pow- 
er of light and love, and not upon the arm 
of the law. And here we may be pardoned 


for quoting a few of the strong, sober words 


of Haweis, in his 7houghts for the Times, 
where he sagaciously asks: ‘*Do you sup- 
pose that when the State denied to the Church 
of Rome the power to fix dogmatic truth or 
ceremonies, she arrogated to herself the priv- 
ilege of doing so? The very essence of Prot- 
estantism is that we have protested once, and 
that we mean to protest again. We claim 
our right to re-examine and to recommend re- 
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form whenever re-examination and reform are 
needed. The greatest re-examination of the 
truth was the promulgation of Christianity 
itself, and the greatest free-thinkers were the 
apostles, The reformation of Romanism was 
a trifle compared to the reform of Judaism 
by Christianity. Therefore, I can not be- 
lieve that the State mednt to fix forever the 
expression of religious truth.’”? But to be 
free, a nation, like a human soul, must be 
prepared to welcome freedom — yea, to long 
for, work for, battle for, and, if needs be, to 
die for freedom. ‘Intellectual emancipa- 
tion,” says Goethe, ‘‘if it does not give us at 
the same time control over ourselves, is poi- 
sonous.”’ This is alike true of soul freedom. 
The inspiration for freedom is at once the 
prophecy and pledge of its ultimate realiza- 
tion. 

Whatever may be the short-comings of 
the work, the American people owe to Dr. 
Thompson the tribute of grateful recognition 
for what he has done in the quiet exhibition 
of the fruits of our national life, and the co- 
gent array of facts illustrative of the princi- 
ples and institutions of a republican people. 


SoutuH-Sea Ipyis. By Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
This dainty little volume—one of the new 

**Sauntering Series,’’ begun by the publish- 

ers—gathers up the charming Hawaiian and 

Otaheitan papers which, for the greater part, 

were first printed in the OVERLAND. Mr. 

Stoddard is one of the enlarging circle of 

young writers, who, if not altogether edu- 

cated in California, hfve found here their 
chief inspiration, and who have made from 
their studies of Pacific scenery, life, and char- 
acter, a fresh and piquant addition to the 
original works in American literature, To 
a very large number of English readers the 
most attractive poetical and fictional writing 
of the day are those of Harte and Miller, and 
we have no dqubt that Mr. Stoddard’s poet- 
ical descriptions and reveries will speedily 
share the popularity of his predecessors. 

The fact is, there is a great deal of unhack- 

neyed beauty and character in the Pacific 

wilds, which appeal strongly to the imagina- 
tion of eastern and European readers, weary 
of the stale themes drawn by older writers 
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from the too familiar nature and society about 
them. Men like Harte, Miller, and Stod- 
dard, and even Clemens, better known as 
‘Mark Twain,’’? who developed amid the 
unconventional society and fresh nature of 
the far West, and who reflect or depict these 
untrammeled by school or tradition, are rel- 
ished for their novelty hardly less than for 
their merit. In their pages is the delightful 
surprise of a new world, The manners they 
sketch are as peculiar as the scenery. Their 
readers abroad have the sensation of discov- 
ery. They are received much as Pocahon- 
tas was when presented to the English nobil- 
ity, or as Benjamin West was received by the 
old Pope. In saying this, however, we do 
not mean to question the merit which belongs 
to them as the pioneers in a new field, nor 
to depreciate the intrinsic literary excellence 
of their work, without which its novelty 
would not long sustain it. 

No one can read Mr. Stoddard’s 44s, for 
instance, without recognizing in them an 
original and charming prose style. His first 
performances were in verse, and a little 
proem to this volume shows how well he can 
write in that vehicle; but he was wise to cul- 
tivate the noble instrument of prose so sedm- 
lously as he has done of late—to put the po- 
etry of his nature into a medium which must 
win him a quicker and wider appreciation. 
The material for his /7/y/s was accumulated 
during two or three trips to the Sandwich 
and South Sea islands. All his pictures of 
tropical scenery, and his somewhat idealized 
sketches of tropical aboriginal character, are 
drawn from Nature. There is scarcely more 
departure from literal truth than artistic re- 
quirements justify for the most harmonious 
and effective composition. Indeed, in this 
way the genuine artist evolves the highest 
truth, not observed of ordinary men, who see 
nothing beyond the baldest surface facts. 
Even much of the personal adventure detail- 
ed is really ‘* founded on fact,’’ as the roman- 
cers so oftensay. Being young and poetical, 
ardent in his love of the beautiful, and real- 
ly bored with civilization—by spells—Stod- 
dard was ‘‘enthused’’ over the lovely isl- 
ands of the Pacific—over their coral shores, 
their palm-groves, their water-falls, their de- 
liciously tinted peaks, their remoteness, and 
their amiable, sensuous people, who treated 
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him like a brother, because he fraternized 
with them in the mood of a poet and a hu- 
Hence his ecstacy was not an 
He wrote from the inspiration 


manitarian. 

affected one. 
of a dreamy nature, keenly sensitive to every 
charm of form, and color, and perfume, yet 
melancholy, and not so much of a Puritan 
that he could not play the prodigal. From 
such elements in himself proceed the most 
delightful book on the tropical islands which 
has been written since Melville’s Omoo and 
Ty pee. 

As so many of the papers composing it ap- 
peared originally in our own pages, we need 
not quote examples, if we had the space; but 
we are glad of this opportunity to express the 
high estimate we have always placed upon 
them. Nowhere else can be found more fas- 
cinating pictures; nowhere else a more ge- 
nial sympathy with simple humanity for its 
own sake; nowhere else a more quiet and 
delicate humor, with such a mellow side to 
its cynicism, and such an amiable under-cur- 
rent to its poetical misanthropy. We seem 
to follow the poet into a new realm of fasci- 
nation, and_his idealized natives acquire for 
us a pathetic interest, which makes even their 
peccadilloes seem virtues and their inepti- 
tudes a new kind of genius. As to the prose 
style of Mr. Stoddard — while it is fashioned 
after good models, it has the precious flavor 
of individuality ; a certain naiveté, and even 
playful carelessness, mixing with its more se- 
rious traits—a jaunty ease that strengthens 
into dignity and sometimes almost bursts into 
song. The charm of such a style, with its 
always good English—preferring short, sim- 
ple words, and direct phrases—is not the 
least attraction of the book. It is certain to 
make a favorable introduction for the latest 
Pacific author who has appealed to the larger 
audience of the eastern world ; and if it is 
thought sometimes too exuberantly descrip- 
tive, or too florid and sensuous, these are 
qualities that will be corrected or tempered 
by experience. 


THE DEAD MARQuIsE. By Leonard Kip. 
New York: G. P. Putnain’s Sons. 
The author of this work is well and favor- 
ably known to the readers of the OVERLAND 
by his ‘‘ Three Days of Sanctuary,”’ ‘From 
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Belfry to Porch,’’ ‘*Coyote Cajion,”’ ** Only 
an Episode,’’ and various other contribu- 
tions, which have received pleasant recep- 
tion, as they have, from time to time, ap- 
peared. 

The story purports to be an autobiography 
written by the Marquise de Sainte - Maure, 
during the last few months of her life, and 
left in the possession of Mademoiselle Celeste 
Dupont, her maid-in-waiting for over twenty 
years. The manuscript is sold by the latter 
to Mons. Theophilus Leclerc, editor and dra- 
matic author, Paris, who, finding it to con- 
tain no elements suitable for re-arrangement 
in farce or comedy, makes other more judi- 
cious use of it ; hence, we suppose, the work 
before us. : 

The scenes of the life of the Marquise are 
laid in the Reign of Terror, when an infuri- 
ated populace hurled themselves upon the 
soldiery of Paris, and the contagion of crime 
and cruelty spread to every city in France, 
and when the higher nobility and wealthy 
citizens were forced to abandon their homes, 
seeking safety in precipitate flight. The 


Marquise, confidently believing that the 
commotion would soon subside, neglected to 
join the outward current, until it was too late 
to cross the frontier, and as an only remain- 
ing refuge, sought safety in concealment, 
with a few kindred -minded friends in the 


loyal province of La Vendée. Here, grad- 
ually abandoning all habits and traditions of 
stately rank or culture, swaying to the ple- 
beian prejudices of the day, and living in the 
most quiet seclusion, she hoped to remain 
undiscovered. But revolutionary hate fer- 
reted out the refugees and forced them again 
to fly, and, believing that crowds offered bet- 
ter security than solitude, they again entered 
Paris. 

The little upper chamber beneath the 
sloping roof of the old Maison des Capucins, 
with its surroundings—the retreat of the ex- 
iled Marquise —is as pretty a bit of descrip- 
tive poetic prose writing as we have seen for 
many a day. 

Just at this point we are introduced to 
Flonsette, the confidential maid and foster- 
sister ; to ‘Cousin Gervais’? —the Baron de 
Montfaucon— who figures conspicuously in 
the unfolding of the drama; to Madre, one 
of the fairest and sweetest character-portrait- 
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ures of the story, and one who preserves her 
distinctive individuality, from first to last, 
with pleasing conspicuity. A little further 
on, the author displays much delicate inge- 
nuity in the manner in which he introduces 
the artist -lover of the Marquise, whom she 
first inadvertently discovers through the open 
window of a room in an adjoining wing, 
busily engaged on a half-finished picture 
whigh occupies the easel near the window. 
Fluvian, like his own pictures, is a life-like 
creation, well drawn and worth studying. 
With the dramatis persone nicely launched, 
there is quiet, easy sailing, with no rude 
swirls or lurches; the stream of narrative 
flows on, with no wretched tempests perpet- 
ually upsetting the intrepid voyagers. There 
is much of dramatic power and inventive con- 
struction displayed in the subtile intricacies 
that unfold themselves in the final dénone- 
ment. The conception of the love experi- 
ence of Madre, with its ultimate unravel- 
ing, is artistic and fine. The characters are, 
for the most part, nicely discriminated. There 
is a good deal of clever dialogue, in which 
the different personages are permitted to ex- 
hibit themselves, and reveal to the reader 
their peculiar characteristics. The author 
knows well the men and women whom he 
introduces. There are touches of exquisite 
pathos revealing the tender sympathies of the 
author with his ideal creations, whom he de- 
lights to elaborate with artistic care. 

The autobiographic style of the work ena- 
bles the writer to indulge in details which 
add to the beauty and naturalness of the 
narrative. Imagination never runs riot in 
the author’s descriptions of scenes, incidents, 
or characters. His genius is orderly and 
well balanced. The love - making is inimi- 
table, so sensible and seemly. None but a 
practiced connoisseur could have succeeded 
so well in depicting the subtile workings of 
human tenderness, and the divine power of 
love in conquering and subduing self-love. 

The chief interest of the story turns upon 
the overmastering strength of a true affec- 
tion in the breast of the faithful Marquise, 
and the sadly unfulfilled longing of her pa- 
tient, trustful heart. But in all this unfold- 
ing there is nothing of sickly sentimentality, 
and there are no perilous pitfalls of fearfully 
fine writing. A stream of easy-flowing nat- 
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Whether considered 
as a literary production, or a historical ro- 
mance, the book may be justly regarded as 
a success. 


uralness enriches all. 


Porms. By W. D. Howells. 

R. Osgoud & Co. 

In this little volume of 172 pages, 16mo., 
are contained all the later poems of the au- 
thor. Mr. Howells is best known to the 
larger number of readers by his prose writ- 
ings, which are marked by a charming fresh- 
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ness of subject, though drawn from the ev- 
ery-day life about him, and by an equally 
charming style. Ile deserves more readers 
for his poetry, which is full of a delicate fan- 
cy, of a pure, if somewhat melancholy, sen- 
timent, and abounds in artistic grace. In 
the present volume, though it retains the 
echo of foreign travel, and is touched with 
the pensive beauty of Venetian influence, he 
appeals more to our home sympathies than 
We like, for this 
reason, no less than for his easy mastery of 
the flowing hexameters in which they are 
written, ‘* The Pilot’s Story,’’ ‘*Louis Leb- 
eau’s Conversion,’’ **Clement,’’ and ‘* The 
The first of these embalms a trag- 


in his previous offerings. 


Movers.’ 
ic incident of the slave era, which is related 
by the pilot of a Mississippi steamboat, as he 
stands 
‘* —— with his back to his hearers, 
Keeping his hand on the wheel and his eye on the 
globe of the jack-staff, 
Holding the boat to the shore and out of the sweep of 
the current, 
Lightly turning aside for the heavy logs of the drift- 
wood, 
Widely shunning the snags that made us sardonic 


obeisance.” 


In a very few lines we have a finely sketch- 
ed picture of the great river, full of local at- 
mosphere, followed by a graphic portrait of 
the gambler who won the nearly white slave- 
girl from her 


“Weakly good-natured and kind, and weakly good- 


natured and vicious”’ 


master, who was also the father of her child, 
and had promised her freedom; then the de- 
spair of the poor thing, and her fatal leap 
upon the wheel of the boat. It is sufficient 
praise of this performance to say that Mr. 
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Howells enables us to realize vividly all he 
depicts of scenery, character, and incident, 
in that south-western domain of fiction which 
is now generally given over to slang and vul- 


garity, without resorting to false dialect, in- 


dulging in profanity, or otherwise offend- 
ing good manners and good literary taste. 
“Louis Lebeau’s Conversion,’’ depicting 
quite forcibly the religious enthusiasm of a 
western camp-meeting, which is made the 
occasion for the climax of a love affair be- 
tween a rough border character and the good 
girl who wins him to reform, has the same 
excellent quality of treating border topics 
with truth unalloyed by vulgarity. We can 
not but think the author consciously meant 
to show that such topics are available for 
poetry without the slang and bad English 
miscalled ‘‘dialect.”” **The Movers” 
picts with unexaggerated pathos the packing 


de- 


from their log-cabin home of Ohio emigrants 
who are going “farther west.’? These all 
illustrate, however sketchily, a capacity that 
may some day be more largely employed for 
the adequate poetical treatment of American 
incident and scenery. Among the other 
poems in the volume we recognize in ** The 
Royal Portraits’? a dramatic quality like that 
displayed sometimes by Hood; in ‘Bo- 
peep’’ a very playful fancy; and in ‘ Before 
the Gate” and ‘*Caprice”’ a nice faculty for 
expressing the coquetries of female love. 


Tacitus. By William Bodham Donne. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
We have here the latest volume in the 

American reprint of ‘Ancient Classics for 

English Readers,’’ edited by the Rev. W. 

Lucas Collins. It includes, besides a suc- 

cinct biography of the great Roman histo- 

rian, nine chapters devoted to a capital syn- 
opsis of his works, including his memorable 
treatise on Germany, and the treatises on 

Agricola, Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Galba, 

Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian, which, even 

in epitome, seem to revive the days of the 

old emperors. The editorial commentaries 
worked in elucidate the text for readers un- 
familiar with the epoch, and make the book, 
small as it is, a very good guide to the story 
of Rome under the first emperors. The se- 
ries to which it belongs is a very useful one. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE TERRITORIES. 
By F. V. Hayden, U.S. Geologist. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 

It has often been asserted that monarchical 
governments were the most efficient agencies 
for the conduct of works of large public util- 
ity; but the examples of the Grecian, Italian, 
and Dutch republics refute this idea, and 
even a country so new as the United States, 
whatever its faults of administration, is dis- 
tinguished for the splendid liberality and 
wisdom of its Government in the prosecution 
of great improvements, and especially of ed- 
ucational works and scientific researches. 
Since the period of the exploring expedition 
under Commander Wilkes, thirty years ago, 
followed by the various surveys to discover 
the most practicable railway route across the 
continent, the National Government has had 
constantly on foot, by sea or land, scientific 
expeditions which have contributed immense- 
ly to the sum of physical knowledge, and 
which, moreover, have largely stimulated 
the occupation and development of the great 
West. One of the most important of these 
enterprises is the United States Geological 
Survey of the territories, embracing portions 
of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah, 
which has been for six years in progress, un- 
der the direction of F. V. Hayden, a gentle- 
man who has had sixteen or twenty years of 
experience in the field of his present re- 
searches. It is to this survey that we owe 
all that is accurately known of the wonders 
of the Yellowstone region, and the reserva- 
tion of the most remarkable portion of it as 
a great National Park. The sixth annual re- 
port of Professor Hayden, under date of 
March, 1873, has just been issued from the 
Government printing office. It makes an 
octavo volume of nearly goo pages, suffi- 
ciently illustrated with wood-cuts and maps, 
and embraces a preliminary account of ex- 
plorations made during the summer of 1872 
about the sources of the Snake and Missouri 
rivers. 

Besides the general resumé of results by 
Professor Hayden, we have numerous special 
reports by his assistants in the various de- 
partments of the survey, covering much de- 
tail as to the geology, topography, physical 
geography, the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, flora and fauna of the regions visit- 
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ed, together with astronomical and meteoro- 
logical observations, etc. It is impossible in 
the space at our disposal to attempt to gen- 
eralize from the great amount of data thus 
presented. Suffice it to say, that the report, 
as a whole, embodies a vast quantity of new 
and highly interesting matter relative to the 
Yellowstone and Snake River countries. It 
presents a graphic picture of the wonderful 
geyser region —the centre of an old volcanic 
system, apparently. It indicates a very prac- 
ticable railway route to the National Park. 
It fixes the elevation of the chief peak of the 
Teton Range, named Mount Hayden, at 
13,858 feet. It describes correctly, for the 
first time, the great water-divide of the Mad- 
ison country, the forthcoming maps of which 
will almost entirely change the geography of 
this wonderful region. ‘Here, within a ra- 
dius of ten miles,’’ says Professor Hayden, 
‘*«may be found the sources of three of the 
largest rivers in America. The general ele- 
vation is from 7,000 to 8,000 feet above the 
sea; while the mountains, whose eternal 
snows form the sources of these great rivers, 
rise to a height of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. 
Flowing northward are the numerous branch- 
es of the Missouri, Yellowstone, and Wind 
rivers, which all eventually unite into one 
mighty stream, the Missouri. To the south, 
are the branches of the Green River, which 
unites with the Colorado, and finally empties 
into the Gulf of California; while south and 
west flow the branches of the Snake River, 
which, uniting with the Columbia, pour their 
vast volume of water into the Pacific.’’ The 
source of the Madison was traced to a newly 
discovered lake, the Shoshone, at the head of 
which a new geyser basin was found, with 
from seventy-five to one hundred remarkable 
springs. From the summit of Red Mountain 
the eye took in a view embracing a radius of 
150 miles, including 470 tall mountain peaks, 
and covering a large portion of Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, and Utah territories. 

It will be seen that the merely geographi- 
cal results of the survey last year are of great 
importance and interest. When the results 
in all the other departments shall have been 
fully elaborated, and the maps shall have 
been completed, the full value of the explo- 
ration can be better realized. Meanwhile 
the partial sub-reports are very suggestive ; 
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pure science and for the sake of hastening 
the development of the territories, that the 
survey will continue to receive liberal coun- 
tenance and support. 


MAnJORIE DAW AND OTTER PEOPLE. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


This is a collection of the short stories of 
the author, heretofore published in the mag- 
azines, including ‘Mademoiselle Olympe 
Zabriski,’’ which appeared in the Atlantic 
for November. Mr. Aldrich may almost be 
called the creator of a new style of short sto- 
ry. He has a very ingenious method of ex- 
citing an interest in personages and incidents 
having a wonderful vraisemblance, and fin- 
ishing his narrative suddenly with a dénoue- 
ment the least expected, often in the nature 
of an anti-climax, sometimes amusing by its 
laughable unexpectedness, but possibly, as 
in “Marjorie Daw,” the title story of the 
volume before us, as chilling upon the imag- 
ination as a metaphorical wet blanket. In 
the case of the story just named, a young 
gentleman, laid up with a broken leg and 
cross as a bear under the infliction, is amused 
by the letters of a friend, which finally excite 
a deep feeling of interest toward a charming 
young woman, hight Marjorie, with whom 
he falls desperately in love, without ever see- 
ing her, and is even made to believe she 
loves him. As he recovers partly from his 
lameness, he insists upon repairing to Marjo- 
rie’s home, against the protests by mail and 
telegraph of his friend. Arrived at the scene 
of her supposed residence, he finds a letter 
from his friend, in these words, which end 
the epistolary story : 


o 

“What can I say? I am in sackcloth and ashes. 
I am a pariah, a dog of an outcast. I tried to makea 
little romance to interest you— something soothing 
and idyllic—and, by Jove! I have done it only too 
well. My father doesn’t know a word of this, so 
don’t jar the old gentleman any more than you can 
help. I fly from the wrath to come — when you ar- 
rive! For, O dear Jack, there isn’t any colonial 
mansion on the other side of the road, there isn’t any 
piazza, there isn’t any hammock—there isn’t any 
Marjorie Daw!” 


The story is worked up to the point pre- 
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ceding this disappointing climax with the ut- 
most fidelity and liveliness of detail; the 
characters *‘live, move, and have a being,”’ 
and we almost overlook the writer’s crisp, 
animated, and pleasing style, in the interest 
he excites for his fictitious people. It is a 
compliment to his skill that we regret to 
learn there is no sweet, arch, natural Marjo- 
rie Daw, after all. Was there ever such tri- 
fling before vith the feelings of a good nov- 
el-reader? As we lay down the book we 
scem to see the author disappearing hastily 
around a corner, with thumb on nose, and 
his roguish face leering. Again, in ‘* Made- 
moiselle Olympe Zabriski,’”? we have an im- 
pressionable young blood falling in love with 
a female acrobat, but too virtuous, not to say 
too aristocratic, to confess as much to her, or 
to compromise his own social standing and 
hurt the sensibilities of a proud mother. Fi- 
nally, by way of a sentimental farewell, 
meant to close this silly chapter in his life, 
he sends his charmer a costly bracelet, with 
a note of confession. He receives in reply 
this mortifying billet, which ends the story : 


“Mr. VAN Twitter Dear Sir—i am verry great- 
full to you for that Bracelett, it come just in the nic 
of time for me. The mademoiselle Zabriski dodg is 
about plaid out. My beard is getting to much for 
me. i shall have to grow a mustash and take to some 
other line of busyness, i dont no what now, but will 
let you no. You wont feel bad if i sell that Brace- 
lett. i have seen Abrahams Moss and he says he will 
do the square thing. Pleas accep my thanks for youre 
Beautifull and Unexpected present. 

*« Youre respectfull servent, 
* CHARLES MonTMORENCI WALTERS.” 


No wonder Van Twiller went abroad next 
day. Of course, this kind of story - telling, 
ingenious and original as it is, can not be in- 
dulged in long. The secret once out, the 
author would lose the sympathy of the large 
class who read to ‘‘have things come out 
right,’’ and might be complained of to some 
society for the prevention of cruel trifling 
with human sensibilities. It is due to Mr. 
Aldrich, however, to say that he has a nice 
style, a good deal of art, as well as artifice, 
and depicts characters with a captivating air 
of reality. If he disappoints in his /ma/e, he 
never does before. His clever stories have 
proved quité popular, and Marjorie Daw 
has found her way into several foreign lan- 
guages. 
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O_p RoME AND NEw Irary. By Emilio 
Castelar. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Probably no man in Europe stands out in 

bolder prominence to-day, than does Sejior 
Castelar, the author of the work before us. 
Scholarly, bold, and eloquent, he shines 
forth amid the darkness of distracted Spain, 
like a star through the rifts of a cloud-en 
veloped sky. As we note the masterly strokes 
of a genius like this, we recall the days of 
classic story, when he whom Niebuhr calls 
the “‘demoniac man,” driven irresistibly for- 
ward by the impulses of a mighty genius 
and an equally mighty ambition, and touch- 
ing life by every fibre, by virtue of his trans- 
cendent power, was proclaimed by the pop- 
ular gratitude of the Roman people dicta- 
tor for ten years. In a manner somewhat 
akin to this, Emilio Castelar has been call- 
ed by the Spanish Cortes to form his own 
cabinet and become essentially the Dictator 
of Spain. It yet remains for him to show 
himself capable of controlling and ruling a 
turbulent and disordered State. A dicta- 
torship, to be timely, healthful, and success- 
ful, must be the natural outgrowth of supe- 
rior wisdom, insight, and mental and moral 
culture. That dictatorship which rests alone 
upon mere physical prowess, where right 
gives place to might, contains within itself 
the seeds of its own dissolution. 

From all we have been able to gather of 
the peculiar characteristics of this remarka- 
ble man, we are encouraged to believe that 
by a judicious and patriotic use of the power 
which he now holds in his hands, the friends 
of Republican liberty have much to hope 
for, in the new President of the Spanish Cor- 
tes. The confidence reposed in him is nobly 
evinced by the ready compliance to his bold 
demands and conditions; and eager, longing 
eyes are bent upon him, if, mayhap, the un- 
happy land where political power has so 
long been the plaything of successive fac- 
tions, the land of ignominious tumults, and 
countless fronunciamientos, shall at last 
emerge into the blessedness and beauty of 
republican freedom and light—if, perchance, 
through its redeemer, Castelar, poor, riot- 
ous, much - enduring Spain shall finally ob- 
tain a better resurrection! The world looks 
on in mute wondering, querying whether the 
proud past of the Spain of Ferdinand and 
Isabella is really to be restored through its 
new leader, Sefior Castelar? France had 
her Lamartine—-orator, poet, historian, phi- 
losopher, and statesman; but all these qual- 
ifications did not insure the success of the 
republic of 1848, which was, more or less, 
his own creation. With all her faithful al. 
legiance to papacy, she came to grief. Italy 
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has had her Mazzini, who consecrated him- 
self to the enthronement of a principle, the 
establishment of a republic on a humanita- 
rian basis, the crushing out of political evils, 
and the uplifting of the oppressed. But a 
people so long rent and torn by internal 
strifes and internecine warfare are not easily 
segregated —such wounds do not heal by 
the first intention. It often needs a fresh 
infusion of martyr-blood to revivify and es- 
tablish a new life. Mazzini’s motto, «« The 
progress of all through all,” can be but 
slowly realized; the redemption of the race 
is not to be speedily accomplished. Rome 
must have her Cesars, France her Lamar- 
tines, Italy her Mazzinis, and Spain her Cas- 
telars, to weld the nations on Time’s mighty 
anvil, and so prepare them to be free; but if 
the workman stay not to see the full com- 
pletion of his work, yet his labor abideth, 
and he has not toiled in vain. 

The conspicuity of the author gives addi- 
tional interest to a work of intrinsic value 
and interest in itself. ‘The book does not 
purport to be simply a book of travels. It 
is rather a fascinating resumé of impressions, 
all aglow with fervor and enthusiasm, as if 
eloquently voiced from traveled lips. The 
author has not followed any pre-arranged 
order of recital, and, hence, there is a charm- 
ing abandon, a sense of freedom and open- 
air freshness about the descriptive musings, 
as rare as it is delightful. ‘here is all the 
difference between a style like this, and the 
usual prim, prosaic, conventional mode of 
description, that there is between the aspect 
of a room where the pictures on the wall 
are hung with awful accuracy, and each 
separate piece of furniture maintains an im- 
mutable position in regard to every other 
piece in the room, and the cheery, cosy, 
inviting little boudoir with its sprawling easy 
chairs inviting repose, and its home-like 
naturalness of orderly disorder. 

The author prepares us, in his preface, to 
expect but little of the present life and man- 
ners of Italy. He considers it in a historical 
and esthetic sense. He journeys through 
all periods of history. He connects her 
works of art and the monuments of her great- 
ness with the ages in which they were con- 
structed, and the generations to which they 
owe their creation. Sentiment is stirred as 
he studies the beauty and grandeur of build- 
ing or statue, and he moralizes over the 
tempests of the human spirit that have pass- 
ed over them: 

‘Knowledge has opened their wounds; and on 
seeing them, one feels in heart and brain the immense 
effort it has cost ages to create the modern spirit in 
which we breathe and live.” 
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We are delighted to catch glimpses of the 
character of this remarkable man in just 
such expressions as this, scattered through- 
out the book. As again, in his reflections on 
the Catacombs, he says: 


“TI, who have the ideas of my time, who believe 
n the'ev erlasting character of the universe, who look 
on death, not as annihilation, but as renovation —I 
feel disposed to melancholy reflection, and fancy I 
hear the trumpet of the last judgment sounding over 
the trembling spheres, and the lamentations of the 
prophets over the ruined cities....Let us then enter 
these subterranean caverns with our thoughts absorb- 
ed by the infinite, and our hearts resting on the hope 
of immortality.” 


The moral heroism of his nature stands 
out in bold relief through all his writings. 
That he is at heart a Protestant can scarcely 
be doubted, although in youth it was the 
Roman religion that spoke to him of God, 
of immortality, and of redemption; but al- 
though thoroughly Latin in taste and cult- 
ure, and well versed in Roman literature 
and Roman law, he is imbued throughout 
with the spirit of those heroes of antiquity 
who lived for liberty and for their country. 
He has been baptized with that spirit which 
makes men free indeed. Says Castelar: 


“The Church from the time of Charlemagne has 
been an empire; yes, an empire according to the 
Roman fashion, while Europe has tended to federa- 
tion. The Roman Bishops desired to be more Casars 
than Popes; they wished to perpetuate, under the 
protection of the Cross, the subjugation of the world.” 


Could anything be stated in more emphatic 
language than his utter contempt for the dog- 
ma of Infallilnlity, in the chapter titled, 
«¢ The God of the Vatican?” And he sum- 
marizes thus: 


“Tn this growth of human nature and of the human 
mind, joined to the growing conviction of the funda- 
mental equality of all men, and joined with a science 
which declares that fundamental equality of all be- 
ings in Cosmos, do you think a religion can satisfy us 
whose two last Cogmas, instead of spiritualizing the 
life, of idealizing the faith, teach us to believe in the 
exceptional privilege of two human creatures; a 
privilege and exception incomprehensible by the in- 
telligence, and opposed to the universality of nature ? 
saced And the god of the Vatican—that species of ma- 
terial idol, clothed with brocades, crowned with dia- 
monds, enveloped in clouds of incense, intoxicated 
with the adulation once offered to the deified Casars 
of antiquity — does not respond to the necessities of 
our epoch, nor slake with theocratic doctrines the 
inextinguishable thirst of our spirit....The heart is 
raised to the living Jehovah, One, Absolute, Eternal; 
that Reing, Essence, Truth, Good, Perfection; the 
God of Nature and of the Spirit, elevated above all 
the changes an.l transformations of history, and who 
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communicates to our souls the ineffable hope of im” 
mortality.....Revelation is not over, no, though 
some believe the fountain is exhausted.” 


Such glowing words as these reveal clear- 
ly the real nature and character of the man, 
Sejior Castelar; and the chief value of the 
work lies here rather than in any wealth of 
description in regard to Old Rome and New 
Italy. The vivid oratorical power of the 
writer is plainly apparent in this interesting 
volume. The surging, irresistible force of 
an active, energized mentality, is everywhere 
felt. There is a vigorous pulse kindling 
warmth and vitality. There is nothing dry 
or heavy, nothing fettered or suppressed ; the 
writer knows how to “heave his heart into 
his mouth.” His spirit is noble, heroic, and 
daring; judiciously balanced, it would seem, 
with prudence and caution. One catches 
the inspiration of leadership from the clarion 
ring of the impassioned utterances, and feels 
the magnetic thrill of a character organized 
to lead, to drive, and to succeed among 
men. A work like this is the product of 
none other than a large brain, a broad nat- 
ure, and a heart true to itself; a man active 
in sympathy, keen in discernment, benefi- 
cent in spirit, rich in experience, inspirational 
in thought, and heroic in action. Such may 
Sefior Castelar, the noble Celt, prove him- 
self to be, and may he yet deserve and real- 
ize the title of «« Father of His Country ”— 
the redeemer and restorer of distracted and 
down-trodden Spain. 


WoMANHOOD: ITS SANCTITIES AND FIDEL- 
1ries. By Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This little book or pamphlet is made up of 

a well-considered essay on Motherhood, ex- 

tracts from correspondence with John Stuart 

Mill, and a somewhat lengthy paper titled, 

*«State Patronage of Vice,”’ 

sentation of extracts from publications issued 

in England during the recent contest there 
over the attempt to legalize vice. Mrs. Hook- 
er feels that the history of the work done for 
moral purity by the noble women of England, 
should give to American women a new sense 
both of their duty and of their power in the 
same cause here. 


which is a pre- 


The author says: 


“There is a great disinclination on the part of re- 
fined and fastidious people to have these subjects 
spoken of at all, and especially in plain language ; but 
nothing is clearer than that the best welfare of our 
race, both moral and physical, requires that they be 
understood; and if so, the truths that need to be 
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stated should be stated with delicacy, but in language 
that can be understood ; and language that plainly 
conveys its meaning is far better in moral effect than 
that which deals with its subject in covert and am- 
biguous expression, and thus suggests concealed in- 
delicacy and stimulates unwholesome curiosity.” 

There is nothing sour or impertinent, noth- 
ing coarse or ‘‘strong-minded”’ (in the of- 
fensive sense of that term) in this little vol- 
ume; but it contains the earnest, impassioned, 
and solicitous utterances of a brave and he- 
roic spirit, nobly battling for the right, as it 
is given her to see the right. May its mission 
be potent and powerful for good! 


YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. New York: J. B. Ford 
& Co. 

Not every superb artist in music, painting, 
or sculpture is best qualified to impart the 
knowledge of his art to others, or initiate 
the toiling student into the rudimental prin- 
ciples and mysteries upon which depend both 
excellence and success. The genius for im- 
parting is a distinctive gift. He who possesses 
the knack for discovering latent talent and 
developing the same, is the world’s benefac- 
tor in a pre-eminent sense. To be a success- 
ful general is to combine the qualities of both 
leader and commander; to be a successful 
teacher is tu be at once scholarly and dis- 
tributive. That Mr. Beecher possesses in an 
eminent degree the rarest gifts of a precep- 
tor, needs no other proof than his successful 
pulpit ministrations. His Vale Lectures on 
Preaching, however, afford abundant evi- 
dence of his genius in this line. 

The present volume is the second series 
of lectures delivered before the Theological 
Department of Yale College, in the regular 
course of the ‘* Lyman Beecher Lectureship 
on Preaching.”” They were reported phono- 
graphically for the Christian Union, where 
they first made their appearance in published 
form. The compilation before us is made up 
of eleven lectures on the subjects: ‘*Choos- 
ing the Field;” ‘‘Prayer;”’ “‘The Prayer- 
Meeting—Its Methods and Benefits ;” ‘* The 
Prayer-Meeting—Its Helps and Hindrances;” 
** Relations of Music to Worship;’’ ‘ Devel- 
opment of Social Elements;”’ ‘* Bible-Classes 
—Mission-Schools—Lay-Work;” ‘The Phi- 
losophy of Revivals;” ‘* Revivals subject to 
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Law;’’ ‘“‘ The Conduct of Revivals;” ‘* Bring- 
ing Men to Christ.” 

As the subjects suggest, Mr. Beecher con- 
siders the social and religious machinery of 
the church as related to preaching. His 
views are fresh, forcible, and philosophical, 
and are characterized by great clearness and 
good sense. They fairly sparkle with beauty 
and brightness, as the clover with the dew. 
Mr. Beecher is a bold and hardy pioneer in 
theological advancement. The sturdy, keen- 
edged axe, swung by his stalwart arm, is 
busy leveling the gnarled and withered trunks 
of an effete and dead theology (so called), 
thus opening up prospects bright and beauti- 
ful, when a universal brotherhood shall oc- 
cupy this heritage of the Lord, and love shall 
be the law and light. As a speaker, Mr. 
Beecher doubtless owes much of his power 
to his trinity of forces as poet, philosopher, 
and psychologist; as a writer, his power lies 
in his intense and penetrating practicalness, 
his keen sympathy with all that is noblest 
and best in human life and career, his fresh 
and unconventional use of language, his cult- 
ured vigor, his freedom from all mere eccle- 
siasticism, his broad catholicity, his high- 
toned simplicity, his finished scholarship, 
and, above all, his intense, open-handed fel- 
lowship with the brotherhood of man. 

The book is full of interest for all—layman 
or clergyman, saint or sinner. Its logic and 
theology are alike good. The most lynx- 
eyed orthodoxy could find nothing suspicious, 
while catholic souls must exult in the breadth, 
vigor, and independence of the resolute teach- 
ings therein contained. 


Hap-Hazarp. By Kate Field. Boston: 

James R. Osgood & Co. 

‘*Every man,” says Lessing, ‘has his 
own style as much as he has his own nose, 
and it is neither polite nor Christian to re- 
proach an honorable man for his nose, how- 
ever remarkable it may be.’? Mr. Lessing 
undoubtedly included woman in his compas- 
sionate plea, or assuredly would have done 
so, were he writing at this day. What a 
sorry time we should have of it, were facial 
critics and artists, of the genre style, privi- 
leged to sit in judgment severe upon every 
unfortunate olfactor that deviated in the 
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slightest degree from conventional size or 
classic proportions! More infamous still, 
were they permitted to apply the scalpel in 
an attempt to transform every little disdain- 
ful pug into a proudly - arching aquiline, or 
convert every stubby ill-shapen bulge into a 
stately aristocratic Roman! 

What if every writer were a Carlyle, an 
Emerson, ora Huxley? What if every sing- 
er were a Jenny Lind, or a Patti? What if 
every painter were a Michael Angelo, or a 
Raphael? What if every poet were a Whit- 
tier, or a Tennyson? What a perfect sur- 
feit of excellence we should have! What 
a superfluity of finish! What an overflow 
of exquisiteness!| How should we hail the 
advent of a little of the commonplace! 
ITow should we welcome a taste of medioc- 
rity! The poet sung no less sensibly than 
truthfully, when he said, that 


**Spring would be but gloomy weather, 
If we had nothing else but Spring.” 


IIence, we felicitate the literary world in 
that Kate Field lives and moves and has her 
being, and is privileged to have her hap- 
hazard say-so in her hap-hazard style. If 
she is flippant, piquant, and declamatory, she 
has piously obeyed her genius; there is no 
impertinent affectation about it. She may be 
voluble and frothy, but she is never cold 
and monotonous. There is a good-natured 
twinkle, even when she waxes vehement and 


pugnacious, As for instance, in her letter 
devoted to ** Ruminating Animals,’’ she be- 


nignantly asks : 


“Ts the gufd as necessary to man as the cud to 
horned cattle ? 
his present disgusting habit? 
beast is he in his guzd-dities than horned cattle in 
their cud-dities? 


Can he discover no guid pro quo for 
How much more of a 


Who ever saw four-legged animals 
expectorate? They ruminate without detriment to 
the green carpet beneath their feet, while two-legged 
man carries ruin in his trail. Better a slimy hippo- 
potamus or a ventilated kerosene tank for a traveling 


neighbor than a great American spitter. 
And let all the people say, Amen! 


“Tn steamboats you can escape the rain of terror. 
Ruminating animals have a cabin to themselves, 
where, planting their feet on the stove, they can in 
mute conclave ‘spit round sociable.’ But the hair- 
breadth ’scapes by flood in cars are of a nature to try 
the patience of Job himself. Like the course of em- 
pire, westward expectoration takes its way; and the 


Vow. X1.—-38. 
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farther you leave the Atlantic Ocean behind you, the 
nearer you are to an ocean of another color, that is 
by no means favorable to navigation. To champion 
chewers the floor of a car is one vast spittoon, and he 
is the best fellow who covers the greatest amount of 
surface,” 

We can scarcely resist the impression that 
the intrepid, vivacious Kate is a denizen of 
the lovely suburban retreat across the Bay, 
and that diurnal experiences in trips to our 
cosmopolitan city have stirred the deepest 
Many 
a poor suffering victim has thought things far 
more ferocious than this valiant championess 


depths of her long-suffering nature. 


of human rights has ventured to express. 
But we are satisfied that nothing short of a 
dispensation of fire from heaven will ever 
strike reasonable terror to the heart of the 
inveterate ruminator. So reguiescatin pace! 

Miss Field’s descriptions of her lecture ex- 
periences are sparkling, racy, and romantic. 
They scintillate with the brilliancy of a fire- 
fly, of which she is a perpetual reminder. 
She is audacity incarnate, but of such a fas- 
cinating, inoffensive sort, as to disarm criti- 
cism, 

We should perhaps add, that the work is 
a reproduction of letters which originally 
appeared in the Mew York Tribune, Every 
Saturday, and the American Register of 
Yaris. Through her /en Photographs of 
Charles Dickens’ taken from 
Life, published some two years since, she 


Re — 
Re ading S, 


became well known, both inthis country and 
in Europe, although her utter incapacity for 
criticism, through excess of adoration, ren- 
work almost valueless. As a 
newspaper correspondent, she is a decided 


dered the 
success. More than this, at present, depo- 
nent saith not. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EpucA- 
TION FOR THE YEAR 1872. By General 
John Eaton, Jr. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

More than one-third of the volume of one 
thousand pages is devoted to the annual 
statement of the progress of education in 
the United States. 
dition of education in each State is briefly 
While there is 


much cause for congratulation, it is evident 


The progress and con 


but satisfactorily set forth. 
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that much is immediately wanted to advance 
the school system in many of the States; and, 
to tell the truth, our schools have not reach- 
ed absolute perfection anywhere, nor has 
illiteracy been reduced to such proportions 
that we, as Americans, have cause to boast 
much of our universal intelligence. 

The objects in establishing a National Edu- 
cational Bureau were, to exhibit the wants of 
the people, and by bringing before all the 
best methods of imparting instruction that 
the experience of the world has discovered, 
to inaugurate that system which had been 
found most valuable. The inquiries of the 
Bureau are not, therefore, limited to the 
American Republic alone, but extend to all 
parts of the world. Much of the volume 
before us is filled with valuable and interest- 
ing accounts of what other lands are doing 
for educational progress. Among the special 
articles, are a few that we could wish to see 
We 
allude more particularly to ‘*The Value of 
Common School Education to Common La- 
bor,’’ by Dr. Jarvis; ** The Relation between 
Crime and Education,” and ‘* Between Edu 


disseminated in a more popular form. 


cation and Pauperism,” by E. D. Mansfield, 
LL.D.; and the suggestions of the President 
of the Rochester University, on ‘* Art-Train- 
ing in American Colleges.” 

When so good authority as Prof. Agassiz 
tells the people of Massachusetts that their 
system of popular education is superannuated, 
and that the great work to be done in order 
to induce effort in the higher walks of know}- 
edge is to “*drag the low stratum to a higher 
level,’’ there is reason to begin to think we 
have not reached the highest educational 
plane, and it is time to inaugurate a new sys- 
tem. The Educational Bureau, by gathering 
together the experience of the world in a 
compact form, is supplying the material out 
of which a complete and satisfactory system 
may be devised, and is thus doing a great and 
The 


book before us should be in the hands of 


really patriotic work for the country. 


every superintendent and teacher throughout 
the Union; and it would be well if the Con- 
gressmen who vote the money to give such 
books to the public, could be more largely 
imbued with the importance of further effort 
in the same direction. 
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LOMBARD STREET. A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
Money Market. By Walter Bagehot. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
This book, by a philosophical writer who 

has recently obtained considerable celebrity, 
may be said to be a resumé of the duties 
laid upon, @nd the privileges enjoyed by, 
the Bank of England, by virtue of its being 
the custodian of the ultimate money reserves, 
not only of Great Britain, but to some ex- 
tent of all Europe. The duties are onerous, 
being, briefly, to hold continuously large sums 
of money, waiting panics which recur at 
irregular periods of years; and when they 
do occur, to exhaust those reserves, and 
then, by permission of the Government, to 
emit its own paper (which for a time it is 
not compelled to redeem), without stint or 
limit, in discounting the good bills, or loan- 
ing upon the fair securities that any man or 
association in the kingdom has to offer, be 
he its friend or foc, supporter or competitor. 
The privileges enjoyed are, dividends to 
stockholders considerably less on an average 
than those paid by competing joint-stock 
banks, and the glory of being the only insti- 
tution of the country the soundness of which 
John Bull never questions. «The Bank” 
to him is invincible, impregnable, infallible. 
He has doubts as to the best form of civil 
government, he may be skeptical in mat- 
ters of religious faith, but he testifies before 
a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons (see page 340), immediately after a 
panic, that during the crisis he felt quite 
certain that his deposit in the «* Bank” 
could be had on demand, and that the dan- 
ger of its notes being for the time unconvert- 
ible never crossed his mind. 

At the present time this book will be read 
with interest by Americans curious on mat- 
ters of finance. It seems to be proved, that 
the pronounced policy of the Bank of Eng- 
land, in dealing with monetary panics, has 
been equal to the emergency on several 
memorable occasions; and the question arises 
whether similar machinery may not, with 
good results, be introduced into our Ameri- 


can banking system ? 
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[The capital letter immediately following the name of each piece indicates the key in which it is written ; 
the accompanying figure shows the grade of difficulty — No. 1 being the simplest, No. 7 extremely difficult ; 


the concluding capital letters indicate the compass of the song. 


From Matrutas Gray, 623 and 625 Clay 
Street, San Francisco, and 101 First Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 

VocaL.—From the recent publications of 
this firm we have received the following: 
My Cottage Trimmed with Roses (D, 3, C 
sharp to E), H. P. Danks, 35c. J/ark / 
the Angels Sweetly Singing (B flat, 3, F to 
F), H. P. Danks, 35c. Two new ballads 
by the popular anthor of Don’t be angry with 
me, Darling. The words of the former, by 
Samuel N. Mitchell, are mildly sentimental 
and of home -like warmth. The music is 
skillfully adapted, with simple accompani- 
ment. The poetry of the latter song, written 
by Albert A. Hill, is tender and pathetic. 
Both songs have a well - arranged chorus, 
and are likely to become general favorites in 
the home circle. //appy as a Aing (E flat, 
2, E flat to E flat), Stephen Massett, 35c. 
This song, written and composed by Massett, 
is dedicated to Miss Lulu Eugenie Vallejo. 
It is an a//egretto of vivacious spirit, with an 
ear-catching melody. The sprightly com- 
poser counsels jollity on the philosophic 
ground that— 

“ *T will be the same to you, and me, 
A hundred years from hence.” 

This song is calculated to drive away the 

‘*blues,”’ and will be undoubtedly popular 

among dealers in stock and like ventures. 

Bess and I are out (E flat, 2, E flat to F), 

Fred. Easterbrook, 35c. The subject of this 

song is from Carlton’s Farm Ballads. A 

pretty little ballad, with a flavor of the Jas- 

orale in it. 

INSTRUMENTAL.—L£ludes et F-xercises, L. 
Kohler, Opus 151, 75c. 
brought out these valuable é¢mdes in a cred 


The publishers have 


itable manner. The type is clean and clear, 


and the impressions as from freshly-engraved 


plates. Great care is evinced, too, in the 


proof-reading, in the absence of typographi- 


cal errors, that are the bane of many editions 
The 


of these popular exercises. present 


The price is also given.] 


work embodies fifty easy studies preparatory 
to Opus 50. They are, perhaps, the easiest 
hitherto published. C/aribella, Karl Merz, 
each 50c. This favorite composer has tran- 
scribed six of the most popular songs of 
Claribel, including: No. 2, Come back to 
Erin (C, 4), 50c.; No. 3, Won't you tell me 
why, Robin? (E flat, 4), 50c.; No. 4, Si/ver 
Chimes (D, 4), 50c. They are effectively 
and tastefully arranged, of moderate diffi- 
culty, and prettily conceived. The octave 
passages in No. § are brilliant and pleasing. 
The ad/egro is a graceful finale. No. 4 calls 
for neat, delicate execution, but offers no dif- 
ficulties to the conscientious student. /irst- 
kiss Polka (C, 3), Louis Boedecker, 300. 
A simple arrangement, bright and graceful, 
as played by Ballenberg’s orchestra. ‘* AZy 
Gal”’ Schottische (¥, 3), Louis Boedecker, 
25c. Another arrangement for the piano, 
from Ballenberg’s orchestra; simple and 
pleasing. 


From SHERMAN & Hynes, corner Sutter and 

Kearny, San Francisco. 

VocaL.— Watching and Waiting (B flat, 
4, F to F), J. Ford, goc. A pathetic ballad 
of great sweetness, published by F. A. North 
& Co., Philadelphia. The music is quiet 
and neatly adjusted to the words. The en- 
graving on the title-page is suggestive of the 
character of the song. Si/via Afay (F, 3, 
Eto F), Jean Foster, 40c. The words of 
this song are by Samuel N. Mitchell, It is 
a ballad full of sentiment and feeling. The 
chorus is well harmonized, and the accompa- 
niment is simple. The vignette makes a 
beautiful title-page. AL//y Low (G, 4, D to 
E), H. S. Thompson, 30c. A refreshing 
little song, with a rippling movement and a 
jingling chorus. There is the least flavor of 
quaintness to the melody and rhythm that 
gives it additional zest. It is from the pub- 
lishing house of Balmer & Weber, of St. 


Louis. It isa graceful, pretty song. 
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From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco : 


The Character of St. Paul. By J.S. Howson, D.D. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Against the Stream. By the author of “* The Schon- 
berg-Cotta Family.” New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Hester Morley's Promise. Dy Hesba Stretton. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 

The Atmosphere, From the French of Camille Flam- 
marion. Edited by James Glaisher. New York: 
Harper & Bros, 

Lombard Street, 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Marjorie Daw and Other People. 
Osgood & Co, 

By W. D. Howells. 


By Walter Bagehot. New York: 


Boston: J. R. 

Jvems. Boston : J. R. Osgood 
& Co, 

Elements of Physical Manipulation, By Edward C. 
Pickering. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

The Yacht Club. By Oliver Optic. 
Shepard. 

John Godsoe’s Legacy. 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

Womanhood ; Its Sanctities and Fidelities. 
bella B, Hooker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Crooked Places. By Edward Garrett. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 

Peter Stuyvesant, By John S. C. Abbott. 
York: Dodd & Mead. 

Tucitus. By Wm, B. Donne. 
Lippincott & Co, 

Oldpert Days. By T. W. Higginson. 
Osgood & Co, 

The Story of Goethe's Life. 
Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Sounds from Secret Chambers. By Laura C, Red- 

Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, 


Boston: Lee & 
By Elijah Kellogg. Bos- 


By Isa- 


New 
Philadelphia: J. B. 
Boston: J. R. 


By Geo. H, Lewes, 


den, 


Japanese-English and English-Fapanese Dictiona- 
ry. By J.C. Hepburn, M.D. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 

From A. L. Bancrort & Co., San Francisco: 

The Boy with an Idea. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

By and By, By Edward Maitland. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 

The Dead Marquise. By Leonard Kip. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. 
Cowden Clarke. New York: G, P. 
Sons 

Moralsef Manners. By Miss Sedgwick. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

Geological Stories. Ry J. E. Taylor. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
The Turning of the lide, 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 
Fireside Saints and Other Papers. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


New 


New York: G. 


Ry Mary 
Putnam's 


New York: 
New York: 
Tos- 


By Elijah Kellogg. 


By Douglas 
Jerrold. 


From Ler & Suerarp, Boston, Mass. : 
dis Marriage Vow. 
Pronouncing Land - book of. Words. 

Soule and Loomis J. Campbell. 


Ry Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin. 
By Richard 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Silver and Geld. By R. W. Raymond, Ph. D. 
New York and San Francisco: J. B. Ford & Co. 
Brave llearts. A Novel. By Robertson Gray, 

New York: J. B. Ford & Co, 
Vale Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 





